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Recent CHANGES In 


Canada’s Price Controls 


N CANADA, as in the United States, 
| an outstanding feature of the na- 
tional economic life in 1946 has been an 
increasing degree of decontrol in priees. 
The framework of the wartime control 
structure has been maintained, but, as 
supply and other conditions have justi- 
fied, there have been adjustments, at an 
accelerating pace, to fit the changing 
postwar position. Provision has been 
made for raising ceiling prices on goods 
imported from the United Kingdom and 
other war devastated countries in which 
price levels have risen higher than in 
Canada because of special local. pres- 
sures. Ceilings have been suspended ex- 
perimentally on a large number of prod- 
ucts not expected to have important ef- 
fects on the cost of living. Also, there 
has been a general relaxation in the ad- 
ministration of price control to take 
account of increased costs in the case of 
both domestic and imported goods and 
to compensate for the reduction or elimi- 
nation of the subsidies which have been 
part of the price-stabilization ma- 
chinery. 

All this has provided a changing pic- 
ture for producers and traders in the 
Dominion and for United States export- 





Canadian National Film Board photo 


Hon. James Lorimer Ilsley, Canada’s Minister 
of Finance, 


Prepared in the British Common- 
wealth Division, Office of Interna- 
tional Trade, Department of Com- 
merce, from Reports of Homer S. 
Fox, Commercial Attaché, Ameri- 
can Embassy, Ottawa 


ers and importers who are doing busi- 
ness with this traditionally large foreign 
market and source of supply. Coinci- 
dentally, it has given rise to widespread 
discussions of the future of price control 
in Canada. The discussions have been 
held in Parliament and elsewhere and 
they have brought out some interesting 
restatements of the Government’s atti- 
tude and intentions. 


Readjustment Policy 


The Prime Minister spoke of the de- 
control program early in the year as one 
of “gradual and carefully contrelled re- 
adjustment” and in that connection he 
referred to the success of Canada’s anti- 
inflation program, in general, as having 
succeeded “beyond the most optimistic 
hopes expressed at the time of its intro- 
duction.” On April 2, a statement on 
price control was made in the House of 
Commons by the Finance Minister, the 
Right Honorable J. L. Isley, the Cabinet 
officer in administrative charge of the 
Wartime Prices and Control Board. The 
immediate occasion for his talk was a 
series of important changes, generally 
increases, in basic commodities, includ- 
ing pork, butter, lumber, and steel. He 
referred to them as “part and parcel of a 
carefully planned program which had 
been developing gradually since VE- 
day,” and said, “These measures do not 
mean that the Government’s anti- 
inflationary policy as administered by 
the Price Board is beginning to falter. 
They do not mean that we contemplate 
an early lifting of our price control sys- 
tem, nor must they be taken to imply 
that any serious increase in the cost of 
living is impending. On the contrary, 
they indicate that the Government is 
prepared to maintain control over the 
movement of prices during this difficult 
and highly dangerous transition period.” 


The Finance Minister proceeded to 
stress that the danger of inflation is still 
very great because many commodities 
continue in short supply. He pointed 
out that the Canadian system of price 
control has always permitted price ad- 
justments in cases of genuine necessity. 
He also said that the aim of the Govern- 
ment’s price policy for the transition 
period is to give a reasonable degree of 
stability to living costs while creating 
conditions favorable to a high level of 
employment and production. He ad- 
mitted, however, that it was easier to 
state these general principles than to 
put them into practice and said “the 
Prices Board is literally in a continuous 
fight to prevent price increases from 
being extended any further than is abso- 
lutely necessary.” Mr. Isley concluded 
his statement by reiterating that “the 
Government has no intention of putting 
into effect what some political and other 
groups are advocating, namely the re- 
moval, wholly or substantially, of price 
control.” 


Suspension of Ceilings 


The most sweeping of the Price Con- 
trol’s actions since January 1 has been 
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Donald Gordon, Chairman of Canada’s War- 
time Prices and Trade Board. 
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in the direction of lifting ceilings. Ef- 
fective February 1, this was done for a 
list of some 300 items, including goods 
and services. A number of additions 
were made to this list and, effective April 
15, another substantial list was issued, 
which is being currently amended. Care 
was taken that the level of living costs 
would not be seriously affected. The 
action was announced as experimental 
and the control was not removed alto- 
gether but suspended so that it could 
be reimposed if prices tended to get out 
of hand. For the most part, also, only 
items in relatively good supply and of a 
“fringe” nature in consumer expendi- 
tures were affected. Even so, some prod- 
ucts of interest to foreign traders were 
included. 

For example, the suspension affected 
“capital equipment and apparatus” as 
from May 1. According to the Board’s 
definition, this applies to machinery or 
apparatus designed to be used directly 
and exclusively for the manufacture 
production, processing, assembly, pack- 
aging, conveying or transportation of 
goods, or for the supplying of services, 
but it does not apply to motor vehicles, 
office equipment and supplies other than 
machinery, internal combustion engines 
of 5 horsepower or under, or to machin- 
ery or apparatus for personal or house- 
hold use or for the use of farmers or 
fishermen in their personal trade or 
occupation. 

Two other products on which the sus- 
pension of ceilings has aroused special 
interest in Canada are silver and news- 
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full advantage of price increases else- 
where, including the United States. In 
both these items, suspension of ceilings 
has been followed by domestic price 
changes. As from May 1, the price of 
newsprint is reported to have advanced 
$9 (Canadian) per ton on the Toronto 


and Montreal markets, this figure re- 
flecting two increases which were 


granted in the United States in March 
1945 and January 1946, but were not al- 
lowed in Canada. (Unless otherwise 
stated, currency references are Cana- 
dian; the current official U. S. exchange 
on Canadian dollars is: buying 90.90 
cents; selling, 90.50 cents.) The per-ton 
price of newsprint in these two markets 
is ordinarily $4 below the New York quo- 
tation, the differential deriving largely 
from the difference in 
costs and the fact 
newsprint in Canada are 
Canadian dollars. New York prices 
have increased steadily from the $48 
per-ton price in 1938 to the current $67 
(U.S. per ton 


transportation 
that deliveries of 
paid for in 


Advances Include Lumber 


In many individually important com- 
modities, also, there has been significant 
action this advancing ceiling 
prices. In lumber, for example, vigor- 
ous pressure has been exerted for some 
time for increases, 


year in 


particularly because 
of the discrepancy between domestic and 
export prices which was resulting in the 
alleged draining off of higher-grade lum- 
ber, despite export controls. A consid- 


print. For the portions of output sold erable volume of black-market opera- 

for domestic consumption, producers tions was reported to have developed 

have not been allowed heretofore to take An increase of 8 percent in mill and 
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wholesale lumber ceilings was accord 
ingly made, effective April 1, 1946 es 
series of Administrator's orders whi 
also made some minor additiongj ad 
justments for certain grades and tiem 
No changes in retail prices were author. 
ized. 

In connection with this price iner 


Case. 
the Wartime Prices and Trade ’ 





announced that “the Timber Controller 
intends by specific direction to direct ap. 
propriate grades of lumber to the do. 
mestic market where that js found 
necessary.” It was explained that this 
would not necessarily mean that the to. 
tal amount of lumber for export woujg 
be reduced but that “a fairer division of 
quality lumber should be achieyeg» 
(In effect this means that there is a pos. 
sibility of less high-grade lumber being 
available for shipment to the United 
States.) The Board’s announcement 
also emphasized that if the price jp. 
creases authorized—together with the 
other measures being taken concur. 
rently—should not result in providing 
adequate supplies of appropriate grades 
and types of lumber to the domestic 
market, consideration will be given to 
reduction in shipments without 
additional domestic price adjustments. 


export 


lron and Steel 


Also effective April 1, the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board authorized up- 
ward adjustments approximating $5 per 
net ton of ingot produced by primary 
Canadian steel mills and corresponding 
increases in the ceiling prices generally 
of basic, primary and secondary iron and 
steel, and of manufactured products 
containing iron or steel. Because of the 
number of products affected, in- 
dividual price adjustments are specified 
for a limited number of basic materials, 
other ceiling-price increases being au- 
thorized in amounts not exceeding those 
necessary to compensate in each case for 
higher costs of raw materials or compo- 
nents, plus an allowance of 25 percent to 
offset increased selling commissions and 
other incidental costs in the case of sec- 
ondary and processing manufacturers. 

The Board also authorizes importers 
of United States iron or steel products 
to increase prices of such products when 
sold to manufacturers, by the amount of 
the OPA price increase since December 
31, 1945. For price increases on sales 
other than to manufacturers, importers 
must make application to the Board. 

The higher ceilings authorized were 
based on the unavoidable increases i 
costs incident to the, restoration of the 
industry to a peacetime basis. 
on p. 27) 
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World-Trade Round-Up 


in the field of foreign trade during 
the month of March. Last fall's post- 
war revival reached a peak in January 
of this year. Although the upswing was 
halted in subsequent months, there was 
no indication of a reversal. Declines in 
the exports of some countries, notably 
Canada, were offset by increases in the 
exports of others, notably the United 
Kingdom. 

The export trade of liberated countries 
in both Europe and the Far East con- 
tinued to expand. The regular seasonal 
decline in Canadian trade due to the 
Great Lakes’ winter freeze is also over. 
These factors presage an early renewal 
of the upward trend in total world trade. 


v. NEW DEVELOPMENTS occurred 


Optimism Justified 


During the first quarter of the year, 
the international trade of 18 countries 
combined was proceeding at a level of 
$19,700,000,000 per year ‘exports only? 
This was 70 percent above prewar levels. 
However, prices have risen by perhaps 
50-60 percent since 1936-38. Thus the 
physical volume of trade of these coun- 
tries Was approximately 111 percent of 
trade in the years before the war. 

How much of the total trade of these 
countries was “private” trade is un- 
known. Probably a considerable pro- 
portion was transacted through Govern- 
ment purchasing missions. We do know 
that only a fraction of the total was due 
to UNRRA shipments, for these ship- 
ments were only at an estimated annual 
rate of $1,700,000,000 in the first quarter. 

The types of products traded afford 
further proof of progress in the reestab- 
lishment of world trade. Foodstuffs, of 
course, were important. This was not 
only because of the famine situation, but 
also because they normally play an im- 
portant role in international trade. 
Shipments of cotton, wool, coal, and 
other raw materials were also at high 
levels. Even in the fields which faced 


By Pau Wiers 





EDITOR’S NOTE 
With this issue, ForREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY introduces a new 
department entitled “World Trade 
Review.” This department is de- 
signed to keep our readers in- 
formed on the most recent devel- 
opments in the foreign trade both 
of the United States and of other 
leading countries of the world. 

The department represents a 
continuation of the “World Trade 
Round-Up” and other articles, 
charts, and tables which previously 
appeared in multilithed form un- 
der the title, World Trade, pre- 
pared in the Trade Statistics Divi- 
sion of the Office of International 
Trade. All the persons credited as 
authors, in the several sections of 
this department, are members of 
that Division. “World Trade Re- 
view" will be published in one is- 
sue of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
each month. 




















difficult reconversion problems after the 
war, considerable recovery had been 
made. Many types of machinery and 
equipment were being shipped in larger 
quantities than before the war. New 
products such as penicillin, synthetic 
rubber, and synthetic textiles had been 
added to the list of products entering 
into world trade. 


U.S.in High Gear 


The United States has shared fully 
in the over-all increase in world trade 
from prewar levels. Total exports were 
at an annual rate of $9,150,000 000 during 
the first quarter. Even when exports 
financed by lend-lease and UNRRA are 


deducted, exports amounted to $6,450.,- 
000,000. This is twice the prewar dollar 
value. In phySical quantities the in- 
crease was about 40 percent. 


Prewar and Postwar U. S. Exports 


(Annual rates in millions of dollars) 


Jan-Mar. 
Category 1936-38 1946 
Total (including reex- 
ports) ....- oe 9, 150 
Lend-lease 0 1, 400 
UNRRA 0 1, 300 
Other, including shipments 


procured through govern- 


ment purchasing missions. 2, 950 6, 450 


Although important, foodstuffs were 
not the only products to show increases. 
Among other products above prewar lev- 
els were raw cotton, tobacco, textile fab- 
rics, wheel tractors, and conveying, con- 
struction, mining, and power-driven ma- 
chinery. On the other hand, exports of 
industrial and household sewing ma- 


chines, automobiles, typewriters, and 
electrical household refrigerators were 
lagging. However, this was not because 


of any lack of foreign demand, but be- 
cause of domestic shortages of these 
items. 

In the case of imports, last March, for 
example, the United States received 
$384,000,000 in goods from other coun- 
tries. During the first quarter of the 
year, our imports were at an annual rate 
of $4,400,000,000, or about two-thirds of 
total exports excluding UNRRA and 
lend-lease. Before the war we imported 
a higher ratio, about 70 percent of our 
exports. As war-torn economies abroad 
recover still further, it is expected our 
imports will increase’ considerably. 
Among important products received dur- 
ing the first quarter were 684,500 long 
tons of newsprint; 392,000 pounds of raw 
silk; 88,640 long tons of crude rubber; 
36,180 long tons of lead including ores, 
pig, bullion, and scrap; and 62,777 pounds 
of tin. 
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WORLD TRADE ADVANCE HALTED 


The reconversion turning point was passed eorly last foll 
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Thereafter, both exports 





















































































































and imports increased rapidly However, in late 1945 and early 1946 trade began to 
level off 
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— 
UNITED STATES TRADE LEVELS OFF 


Exports reach postwar peak in January, stabilize thereafter. Imports remain 
stable since V-J Day as January's high offsets December's low. 
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I Ss Mar 


Unloading copper in New York harbor. 


April’s exports were probably some- 
what lower than the $816,000,000 total 
for March. A preliminary estimate based 
upon freight-car unloads for export 
places the figure at $780,000,000. Thus, 
United States exports have been rela- 
tively steady since the first of the year 
(Chart, p. 7). Imports in March were 22 
percent higher than in February, though 
they failed to reach the January peak. 
About half of the March increase over 
February may be attributed to the 
3-day-longer month. 


Canada Prospers Too 


The customary seasonal decline in Ca- 
nadian trade is past. March exports 
were $162,200,000, an increase of $20,000,- 
000 from February’s low. Imports rose 
by about the same figure. April’s ex- 
ports were $162,300,000. 

On the export side, shipments of 
wheat, wood and paper, raw copper, and 
lead showed important gains in March. 
South American markets were not over- 
looked; 14 of the 20 American Republics 
received increased shipments. The big- 
gest increases, however, were to the 
United States and the United Kingdom. 
Important increases also occurred in 
Canéda’s imports of agricultural prod- 
ucts and iron and steel manufactures 
from the United States, and of textile 
manufactures from the United Kingdom. 

Canada’s postwar trade, like that of 
the United States, is far above prewar 


levels, even when allowance is made for 
price changes. Exports for the first 
quarter of 1946 were at an annual rate of 
$2,080,000,000 despite the seasonal de- 
cline. In the same months of 1936-38, 
the rate was only $866,000,000 

Imports have shown similar increases 
From January to March the annual rate 
was $1,400,000,000 compared with an an- 
nual rate of $600,000,000 during the same 
months of 1936-1938. The ratio of im- 
ports to exports before the war was 77 
percent; in the first quarter of 1946, it 
was at the same level 


Britain's Progress Continues 


Britain's efforts to expand exports 
continue to bear fruit. For the fifth 
consecutive month exports have in- 


creased. March shipments were valued 
at $289,000,000. The preliminary 
nouncement of the British 
Trade indicates that exports increased 
an additional 4 during April 
This places April exports at close to dou- 
ble the monthly rate during the third 
quarter of 1945, and nearly triple the 
rate for the first quarter last year. The 
annual rate for the first quarter of 1946 
was $3,174,000,000. 

Spectacular increases have been made 
in British exports of motor cars, parts, 
and accessories. Exports of other vehi- 
cles, including locomotives and freight 
cars, have also risen rapidly. The pre- 
liminary report for April indicates that 
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the numbers of automobiles, locomo 
and freight cars shipped durin 


tives 


g 
month exceeded prewar levels ons 
. ey 


products which showed big gains durin 
the first quarter of 1946 were tobaces 
wool and cotton manufactures, iron and 
steel manufactures, and machinery, 

Imports during March were also higher 
than in any month since VE-day, Dur. 
ing the fourth quarter of 1945 imports 
into the United Kingdom reached or 
of $951,800.000. They rose to $1,129 . 
700,000 in the first quarter of 94g 
Products showing large increases in. 
cluded foods, chemicals, and Nonferroys 
metals and manufactures. , 

The United Kingdom’s exports during 
the first 3 months of the year were at an 
annual rate of $3,174,000,000—an in- 
crease of 24 percent over the 1936-38 
rate. However, since prices had jp. 
creased considerably more than this per. 
centage, the physical volume of exports 
must have been lower than before the 
war. The value of March exports was 
36 percent higher than the prewar rate 
Despite the increase in prices, first-quar. 
ter imports were actually 2 percent be. 
low the prewar rate. This is further eyj. 
dence that the British are tightening 
their belts 


Latin America 


Statistics of the foreign trade of the 
20 American Republics during the first 
quarter of this year are not yet available 
Exports of Argentina, Brazil, and Chile. 
combined, during the fourth quarter of 
1945 were at an annual rate of $2.040- 
C00,000—just under double their 1936-38 
annual rate. Prices had risen too, but 
not nearly so much. Similar trends oc- 
curred in the other American 
Republics 


most of 


The Latin Americas have not fared so 
well on the import side. Even with in- 
creased prices, the combined imports of 
Argentina, Brazil, Chile from Oc- 
tober to December 1945 were at an an- 
nual rate of $1,004,000,000, only 27 per- 
Before the 
war the ratio of imports to exports for 


and 


cent above the prewar rate. 


these countries was 76 percent. 


Liberated Countries 


Comparisons of the postwar and pre- 
war trade of formerly occupied countries 
are complicated by difficulties with ex- 
change and price levels. Exact 
statements are not now possible. In 
general, even imports do not appear 
have reached prewar levels. Exports are 
still lower. Nevertheless, both exports 
and imports have been increasing rap- 
idly since the cessation of hostilities 
(chart p. 6 and note p. 14). 
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EALTH OF RESOURCES and a 

huge industrial capacity devel- 
oped through Yankee ingenuity enabled 
this country to become the largest Sup- 
plier of goods on the world market. To- 
day, as a result of wartime expansion, 
our productive capacity for civilian goods 
is greater than ever before; but so is the 
demand. Many commodities cannot be 
supplied to domestic and foreign custo- 
mers at the rate at which they are 
desired or needed. Industry and agricul- 
ture are faced with the dilemma of di- 
viding production so as to provide goods 
for John Q. Citizen and at the same time 
retain foreign markets; of assisting in 
feeding starving people abroad and in re- 
building a war-devastated world while 
pushing forward with essential programs 
at home. 

Labor and management difficulties 
and some basic material shortages have 
retarded output of goods, yet the private 
eross national product ‘excluding Gov- 
ernment purchases of goods and serv- 
ices) is running now at the annual rate 
of $140,000,000,000, the highest ever at- 
tained in this country. Commercial ex- 
ports, too, are at the highest peak in our 
history. Total exports, including com- 
mercial exports and UNRRA and lend- 
lease shipments, were moving during the 
first quarter of this year at the annual 
rate of $9,150 000,000. 

To facilitate trade, Government ex- 
port controls have been lifted insofar as 
possible. However, where protection is 
necessary to prevent an undue drain of 
supplies badly needed in this country, 
controls have been retained or reimposed 
On the other hand, supply assistance is 
given, when necessary, to assure the 
shipment of materials and supplies ur- 
gently needed abroad. 


Commodity Composition 


United States wartime exports reached 
$13,000,000,000 in 1943 and more than 
$14,000,000,000 in 1944. Lend-lease ac- 
counted for about three-fourths of these 
amounts. The emphasis was on military 
equipment and supplies for the Allied 
Forces. Today our exports have dropped 
to the annual rate of $9,150,000,000. 
Lend-lease constitutes 15 percent: and 
UNRRA shipments, 14 percent. The re- 
mainder comprises commercial exports 
including shipments procured through 
purchasing missions. 

The commodity composition of current 
exports is very much the same as that 
after the last war. Food, textiles and 
textile fibers, and machinery are again 
the big items. Of the total value of 
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WORLD TRADE REVIEW 


What We Export 


By Sara L. DeEsE 


United States merchandise exports dur- 
ing the first quarter of this year 29 per- 
cent were foodstuffs; 12 percent, textile 
fibers and products; and 18 percent, ma- 
chinery and vehicles. Distribution by 
commodity groups compared with the 
war period and immediately preceding 
years is as follows: 





Quarterly averages 
(millions of dollars) 


Commodity group 
1946 
1936-38 1943-45 first 


quarter 
Animals, products, edible 16 284 314 
Animals, products, inedible 2 20 433 
Vegetable food products and 

beverages | 146 $36 
Vegetable products, inedible a 116 164 
Textile fibers, manufactures 102 168 276 
Raw cotton (80 (48) (101 
Wood and manufactures 28 43 56 
Nonmetallic minerals 113 262 214 
Metals, manufactures 92 227 154 
Machinery and vehicles 185 531 408 
Chemicals, related products 31 95 118 
Miscellaneous 24 72 122 
Military 13 1,091 14 


Total 731 3, 049 2, 219 





Food shipments during the first quar- 
ter of this year were large. Some of the 
outstanding items were 574,000,000 
pounds of meat products; 67,700,000 
bushels of wheat; 115,000,000 pounds of 
lard; 304,000,000 pounds of white pota- 
toes; 144,000,000 pounds of dried fruits; 
and 98,000,000 pounds of canned fruits 
and vegetables; and 7,000,000 gallons of 
fruit juices. 
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In the field of textile fibers and manu- 
factures, cotton exports, always a large 
United States export item, amounted to 
over $101,000,000 in the first quarter. 
Cotton semimanufactures amounted to 
$4,600,000 and finished cotton manu- 
factures, to $82,000,000. Synthetic fibers 
and manufactures amounted to $28,400,- 
000. 

The “machinery and vehicle” class is 
currently the largest item in the export 
table. Of the total value of machinery 
exported during the first quarter, indus- 
trial machinery accounted for 46 percent. 
Exports of construction machinery, 
mining and well machinery, and metal- 
working machinery are in excess of 
the 1936-38 average. Exports of other 
items, such as electric household re- 
frigerators, domestic and industrial sew- 
ing machines, typewriters, passenger 
cars, motor trucks, busses, and chassis 
are below the prewar average. 


Production-Export Ratio 


Sales to foreign markets are far from 
being an insignificant part of our total 
business. This fact is often overlooked 
because of the seemingly unimpressive 
ratio of total exports to production—less 
than 10 percent in normal times. Al- 
though some industries customarily ex- 
port less than 10 percent, others export 
far more. The list of items falling 
within the latter group is a long one, and 
includes cotton, tobacco, lard, canned 
and dried fruits, naval stores, refined 
mineral oils, paraffin wax, crude sulfur, 





THE "TEN PER CENT" FALLACY 


MANY IMPORTANT INDUSTRIES RELY MORE HEAVILY ON EXPORT MARKETS 
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mining and oil-well machinery, sewing 
machines and accessories, printing and 
bookbinding machinery, office appli- 
ances, agricultural implements and ma- 
chinery, automobiles, aircraft and parts, 
dental equipment, biologics, and some 
industrial chemicals. 

Production of many items has not yet 
resumed normal proportions, hence 
neither domestic nor foreign customers 
can be supplied at the prewar rate. Ex- 
amples are automobiles, trucks, domes- 
tic sewing machines, and typewriters 
Current exports of automobiles are about 
one-sixth of the prewar level; exports 
of trucks, busses, and chassis are 73 per- 
cent of the prewar average. In 1937 do- 
mestic sewing-machine exports were 
mere than 26 percent of production; to- 
day they are only 8 percent. Four 
thousand were exported during the first 
quarter, or 24,000 units below the 1936- 
38 average. Exports of new typewriters 
in 1937 were 23.5 percent of production, 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
or 64,309 a quarter; 
rate is 35,500. 

The production-export ratio of food 
items, on the other hand, is much higher 
than it was in the prewar period. Lard 
exports are now 26 percent of production 
compared with 11.7 percent in 1938. 
Meat products are being exported at 18 
times the prewar rate, wheat and wheat 
flour at 12 times 


now the quarterly 


Supply Controls, Set-Asides 


The problem of foreign demand versus 
domestic demand at a time such as this 
is a difficult one. Some of the wartime 
production and distribution controls 
such as quotas and set-asides have had 
to be retained because of continued 
shortages in the United States. This 
has been particularly true in the field of 
textiles. Before the war Italy, Japan, 
and Germany were important suppliers 
of textiles. The restoration of the Ital- 









































ARE WE SUPPLYING OUR EXPORT MARKETS ? 

First quarter exports of many types of machinery were below the prewar 
average; others exceeded it. 
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ian textile industry and now the pe 

r. 
mitted manufacture of textiles 
should begin to alleviate the 


in Japan 


Shortage to 
some degree in the near future. ha. 
other example is the automotive indus. 
try. The limitation on Production for 
export is still in effect. Production of 
automobiles is divided between domestic 
distribution and export in the same ratig 
that existed in the 1935-39 Period—thg} 
is, 6.7 percent of production for export. 


The quota and allocation Systems also 


the supply 


A good eX. 
ample is tin plate. Before the stee] 


strike the tight supply situation was due 
primarily to the shortage of pig tin 


hold for commodities where 
is tight enough to warrant. 


Since then it has been due mainly to the 
lack of raw steel rather than of pig tin, 
and the coal strike has endangered the 
supply further. The shortage has ne- 
cessitated a reduction in the amount of 
the export quota and a serious Curtail- 
ment in nearly all country programs, byt 
a special effort has been made to chan. 
nel the limited exports into the countries 
where early crops would be harvested. 

Insofar as possible the practice has 
been to treat exports on a basis compa. 
rable with domestic distribution and to 
remove controls wherever possible. With 
the publication September of the 
“Positive List,” approximately 70 percent 
of the commodities previously subject to 
export control were placed under general 
license to all few countries, 
There have been var- 
ious subsequent changes in the list, both 
additions and but deletions 
have outnumbered additions. The larg- 
est number of additions have been build- 
ing materials in order to protect the 
veterans’ housing program from exces- 
sive exports of items in tight supply. The 
second largest number have been chemi- 
cals and related products. Certain food 
and agricultural commodities such as 
wheat and wheat products, fodders and 
feeds have been added. The additions 
reflect an increasingly tight supply situa- 
tion in a few commodities in the United 
States 


last 


except a 
chiefly ex-enemy. 


deletions, 





Cuban Imports of Dry 
Edible Beans, 1945 


During 1945 Cuba imported 90,800,000 
pounds of dry edible beans, dried peas 
and chickpeas, valued at $5,700,000. 
This was the largest quantity imported 
since 1929, but only 1 percent greater 
than 1944 imports. Chief 1945 suppliers 
were, on the basis of quantity: United 
States (47.2 percent), Chile (38.7 per- 


cent), and Mexico (12.8 percent.) 
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WORLD TRADE REVIEW 


UNRRA’s Role in U. S. 


NRRA SHIPPED 5,359,000 tons of 


| relief and rehabilitation supplies to 
various countries during the first 4 
: More than 70 per- 


; of this year. 
months of this ye | 
cent of this tonnage was from the 

The United Kingdom 


States. 
pane second largest supplier; Canada, 
third. March was a banner month, with 
total shipments ol 1,653,000 tons. April's 
total was down to 1,524,000 tons, accord- 
ing to preliminary data. | 

UNRRA shipments are now an Impor-~ 
tant factor in our export trade. In re- 
cent months they have averaged about 14 
percent of the value of total United 
States exports. Until this year’s crops 
abroad are harvested and the danger of 
reduced, the importance of 
may be expected to 


famine 
UNRRA exports 
continue. 


UNRRA'’s Organization 


Since the first of the year, the Unitea 
States has shipped about $100,000,000 
per month in relief and rehabilitation 
supplies. Purchases of these goods were 
financed by UNRRA funds. UNRRA’s 
membership now numbers 48 countries. 
All member governments contribute to 
the administrative expenses. The 
financing of relief and rehabilitation 
supplies is borne, of course, by the coun- 
tries which were not invaded during the 
war (32 of the 48 members). By April 
30, 1946, a total of $3,682,920,000 had been 
pledged, of which $2,998,448,000 had been 
paid or made available. Of the balance, 
$600,000,000 represents the remainder of 
the second contribution which has been 
pledged by the United States. As of 
April 30, 1946, this sum, although au- 
thorized, had not yet been appropriated 
by the Congress of the United States. 

UNRRA CONTRIBUTORS 
(In Millions of U.S. dollars) 


Country Pledged by Apr. 30, 1946 


United States 2, 700 
United Kingdom 625 
Canada 139 
Australia 77 
Brazil 40 
Others 102 

Total 3, 683 


In accordance with the recommenda- 
tions made by the UNRRA Council at 
Atlantic City, at least one-tenth of the 
contributions must be made in freely 
exchangeable currency. The remaining 
nine-tenths are procured in supplies and 
services of the contributing country 


Relief and Rehabilitation 


The United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration was estab- 


By Jacgurs KUNSTENAAR 


lished to assist with relief and rehabili- 
tation, the two most urgent measures to 
be taken for the transition from a war- 
time to a peacetime economy. As de- 
fined by UNRRA itself, “the purpose of 
relief is to help keep people alive by giv- 
ing them food to eat, fuel and clothing 
to keep them warm, and medicine to re- 
store their health. The purpose of re- 
habilitation is to help people restore their 
shattered economies by furnishing them 
with seeds and the implements of farm- 
ing so that they can again grow their 
own crops, trucks and railroad equip- 
ment so that goods can be moved to 
where they are most needed, and ma- 
chinery and raw materials so that the 
wheels of production can turn once 
more.” 

UNRRA does not bring aid to all the 
countries of the world needing relief and 
rehabilitation, and never was meant to. 
The organization has as its primary ob- 
jective aid to those liberated countries 
which request it because they lack suffi- 
cient foreign exchange to finance im- 
portations of this kind. Most countries 
of western Europe, including Scandi- 
navia, finance their own imports. Only 
the badly ravaged and poorer countries 


trucks on the quay-side 
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Exports 


of eastern and southern Europe, China, 
and some others have asked for and re- 
ceived UNRRA aid. Shipments to non- 
UNRRA countries are made through 
regular trading channels, through offi- 
cial purchasing missions abroad, or 
through private relief agencies. The 
latter also supplement the official aid 
granted to countries entitled to UNRRA 
aid. 


United States UNRRA Exports 


Total United States UNRRA exports 
in the first 3 months of 1946 amounted 
to 6,093,000,000 pounds valued at $324,- 
000,000 ‘including reexports). In 1945 
the United States supplied a total of 
4,232,000,000 pounds of UNRRA supplies 
worth $355,000,000, representing 3.6 per- 
cent of United States exports by value 
in that year compared with 14 percent 
in the first quarter of 1946. 

Census figures on United States ex- 
ports under the UNRRA program do not 
include UNRRA material procured in 
Canada, Latin America, and other con- 
tributing member nations for direct ship- 
ments to liberated areas. They alSo ex- 
clude transfers of United States surplus 
property abroad. 

United States relief and rehabilitation 
shipments by principal commodities and 
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UNRRA photo 
At a European port, UNRRA shipments are lowered from the bow of the famous Gripsholm to 
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U.S. UNRRA EXPORTS DECLINE AFTER JANUARY 
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countries show the 
sition: 


following compo- 


{In millions of dollars} 
a 


Item 





Jan Feb 


1945 1946 1946 


By COMMODITIES 


Crude materials: 
Unmanufactured cotton 
nmanufactured wool 
Other 


Total Ne. | 


Foodstuffs 
Meats and fats * 
Wheat and flour 
Other 
Tot | 201.6 100.1 AA R 
ota 
Manufactured and semiman 
ufactured ‘ 
Textiles, including yarn 1.1 {s 3 
Other wo. 1 10.9 q 


Total Yl 2 
By COUNTRIES 


Yugoslavia 

Poland and Danzig 
(reece 

Italy 

U.8.5. BR 


China 





Includes sizable reexport 
2 Includes Army K ration 


Byelorussian 8. 5. R. ar 


1 Ukrainian S. R 


Foodstuf{s Rank First 


Foodstuffs have always ranked first ir 
the value of total United States UNRRA 
exports. The proportion of foodstuffs to 
the total value of UNRRA exports from 
the United States rose to 80 percent in 
January 1946 from 56 percent for the 12 
months of 1945. The proportion fell to 
72 percent in February. In January 1946 
meats and fats, including Army “K”’ 
rations, were the most important single 
item exported, representing 42 percent 
of all United States UNRRA exports by 
value. In February 1946, however, meats 
and fats receded to only 20 percent of 
all United States UNRRA exports. Ship- 
ments of wheat and wheat flour gained 
first rank and amounted to one-quarter 
of total UNRRA exports in February 
1946. In February 1946 a major part in 
United States UNRRA exports was as- 
sumed by dehydrated soups which rose 
to 11,706,000 pounds from only 720,000 
pounds in January. 


Europe, the Main Recipient 

In 1945, 91 percent of United States 
UNRRA shipments by value went to 
Europe other than Russia. 5 percent to 
the U. S. S. R. (Byelorussian S. S. R. 
and Ukrainian S.S. R.). and 4 percent to 
China. The year 1946 brought consider- 
able changes in the distribution of 
United States UNRRA aid. In the first 
quarter United States UNRRA help to 
the U. S. S. R. went up to 13 percent of 
the total, and aid to China to 11 percent. 
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UNRRA photo 


UNRRA newsprint shipment from North America in process of transshipment at an Italian port. 


The main single recipient of United 
States UNRRA shipments was Yugo- 
slavia. That country received 25 percent 
of total United States UNRRA shipments 
in 1945; somewhat less—only 20 per- 
cent—in the first quarter of 1946. In 
March 1946 the largest portion of United 
States UNRRA help went to Italy. Ex- 
ports under the UNRRA program to that 
country rose to $26,800,000 from $16,- 
400,000 in February and only $4,300,000 
in January. 

Other significant changes in March in- 
clude: a further drop in the value of 
shipments to Czechoslovakia, Yugo- 
Slavia, and Greece; and a rise in exports 
to Poland, U. S. S. R., and China, al- 
though exports to these two last-men- 
tioned countries did not reach the value 
of shipments in January 1946. 


Total UNRRA Exports 


A cumulative total of 9,793,000 long 
tons of relief and rehabilitation supplies 
from all countries had been distributed 
by UNRRA through April 30, 1946 (pre- 
liminary). While UNRRA shipments in 
March reached a high of 1,653,000 gross 
long tons, preliminary figures for April 
indicate a drop to 1,541,000 tons. 

In the list of priorities to keep people 
alive, food obviously comes first. 
UNRRA data show that there was a con- 
siderable drop in the relative apportion- 
ment of tonnage for food in 1946. Food 
ranked first in the cumulative total of 
shipments in the year 1945. In March 
1946 goods for industrial rehabilitation 


took up 55 percent of the total tonnage 
of UNRRA supplies and food dropped to 
only 32 percent. 

In this connection it is significant that 
net exports of wheat from the United 
States to all countries (both UNRRA and 
non-UNRRA recipients) were much 
lower in February and March than in 
January 1946. United States net ex- 
ports of wheat and wheat flour dropped 
to 28,624,000 bushels in March from 30,- 
866,000 bushels in February and 35,777,- 
000 bushels in January 1946. On the 
other hand, Canada’s net exports of 
wheat to all countries rose to 15,353,000 
bushels in March from 9,847,000 bushels 
in February 1946. 

In April 1946, as in recent months, 
Italy was again the largest recipient of 
UNRRA aid (46 percent of total ton- 
nage). This is the consequence of the 
decision made at the UNRRA Council 
session of August 1945 to grant full- 
scale aid to Italy in 1946. In 1945 most 
of the UNRRA help went to Greece. 


Situation Still Critical 


In Europe, Asia, and other parts of the 
world millions of people are desperately 
hungry. Help must be forthcoming with 
the greatest of speed lest starvation and 
disease take a greater toll of life than 
the Black Death in the Middle Ages. 
The destitute people of this earth must 
receive clothing, fuel, and medicines so 
that their health may be preserved or 
restored. Moreover UNRRA has as- 

(Continued on p. 54) 
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World-Trade Notes 


Up-to-Minute Export Index 
HE NUMBER of freight-car un- 
loads for export shipment indicates 
indirectly the dollar value of exports. 
Daily figures of car unloads for export 
in continental United States are avail- 
able within 72 hours, from the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads. They 
give an up-to-the-minute record of 
United States exports. 

The close relationship of exports to 
freight-car unloads is illustrated in the 
accompanying chart. Since VJ-day, 
month-to-month changes have been al- 
most the same for both. If this relation- 
ship continued through April, domestic 
exports during the month were somewhat 
below March—-perhaps $760,000,000. No 
estimate has been made for May because 
of the unusual conditions existing in the 
railroad industry. 

Wartime exports had a higher value 
per ton than current shipments because 
of the inclusion of munitions. Thus ex- 
ports appear to have changed their rela- 
tionship to freight-car unloads between 
VE- and VJ-days. However, the rates of 
change of exports and car unloads were 
very similar from month to month 
(World Trade, May 1946). The freight- 
car-unloads series is very reliable for 
“calling the turns” in exports. 

Freight-car unloads exclude grain, 
coal, and petroleum. United States 
Army and Navy shipments to our armed 
forces abroad are omitted from export 
statistics and were similarly eliminated 
from the car unloads. Data for months 
prior to September 1945 were obtained 


By JoHN RorHrock 


from unpublished monthly figures; for 
subsequent months they were taken 
from weekly mimeographed releases of 
the Association. 


Trade of Liberated Asia 

apni from countries formerly 

occupied by the Japanese began to 
make their appearance in the United 
States and the United Kingdom during 
the last half of 1945. Crude rubber and 
raw silk were among important commod- 
ities received. Although the trade was 
small, it was growing rapidly. United 
States import statistics show that the ex- 
pansion was continued during the first 
quarter of 1946. 


United States and United Kingdom Imports 
From Asiatie Countries 


In thousands of U. 8, dollar 








During the last half of 1945 the United 
States imported goods valued at $3,652,- 
000 from China; $864,000 from the 
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Netherlands Indies; and $107,576,099 
from British India and Ceylon. The 
United Kingdom received goods valued at 
$8,259,000 from British Malaya and the 
Straits Settlements (all crude rubber) : 
$96,000 from the seven other selected 
countries formerly occupied by the Japa. 
nese; and $171,175,000 from British In- 
dia and Ceylon. Canada’s imports from 
these countries during the same Deriog 
were limited to $11,000 from the Nether. 
lands Indies and $13,594,000 from British 
India and Ceylon. 


Butter 


ham butter, who’s got the but. 
ter—that’s a popular game these 
days. Prewar United States butter ex. 
ports were not large. Domestic exports 
averaged only 1,200,000 pounds annually 
during 1936-38. This was very small in 
relation to the creamery butter pro. 
duced annually for the same period— 
1,680,000,000 pounds. The principal ex. 
port markets in these years were the Re. 
public of Panama and the Canal Zone. 
37.7 percent; Mexico, 12.7 percent: and 
other Caribbean countries, 24.5 percent. 

The war brought an enormous increase 
in the volume of our butter exports, To- 
tal domestic exports rose from 3,300,000 
pounds in 1941 to 15,200,000 in 1942. 
99,600,000 in 1943, and 87,600,000 in 1944. 
In 1945, exports declined to 32,800,000 
pounds. 

During the war, the Soviet Union re- 
ceived more than 90 percent of our butter 
exports. In the last quarter of 1945, the 
United States also began shipments of 
butter to liberated European countries. 
These amounted to 14.9 percent of the 
total for the year. The principal re- 
cipients were Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
and Yugoslavia 

In the first quarter of 1946, the United 
States exported 10,800,000 pounds of but- 
ter. Of this total, 56 percent went to 
liberated European countries; 40.1 per- 
cent to the U. S. S. R. Belgium was 
added to the previous list of countries 
receiving large amounts 

The export classification “butter” was 
subdivided into three items by the Bu- 
reau of Census in January 1945. These 
are “natural butter,” “butter oil,” and 
“butter spreads.” Butter oil is dehy- 
drated butter; butter spreads are mix- 
tures of butter with cheese and preserva- 
tives. The domestic exports of these 
items in millions of pounds for the last 
half of 1945 and the first quarter of 1946 
follow. 

Before the war, Australia, Denmark, 
the Netherlands, and New Zealand were 
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United States 25S 23.1 5.0 
United Kingdom , 5 LO 14.3 
Wheat and flour 
United States 1.0 56.8 5.1 
Canada 20.4 22.0 13.0 
Cotton, unmanufactur 
ed 
United States 37.7 20.0 mM. 
Egypt 11.3 10.6 
{ S. exports of 
Crude materials 113.0 1 5. 1 
Crude foods 62.1 S.3 11.4 
Manufactured foods 148. 5 135.0 14.0 
Semimanufactures Os. 6 vs 43.0 
Finished manufactures $06), 1 307.4 119.3 
U.S. imports of 
Crude materials 133. 9 108.8 63.3 
Crude foods 4t 5S. 6 2s. 4 
Manufactured foods 15.7 28.7 $1.6 
Semimanufactures “4. 43.0 41.9 


COMMODITIES 


fU.s. dollar 


Finished manufactures 3.3 7.6 39.9 




















leading butter exporters. Annual ex- 
ports of the four countries combined 
during 1936-38 averaged $204,000,000 


Denmark was first with $77,000,000; New 
Zealand second with $64,000,000. Aus- 
tralia’s butter exports were valued at 
$39,000,000, the Netherlands at $24,000,- 
000. 





Natural butter x | 01 
Butter oil | / 
Butter spreads q wW4 


All butter ( g 4 1s 





Information on the postwar 
butter exports from the 
not available at present 
ports made a rapid 
VE-day; during the 
1945, they were 


status of 
Netherlands is 
Denmark's ex- 
come-back after 
last 3 months of 
valued at an annual rate 
of $69,000,000. Prices were higher than 
before the war, of course. Exports from 
Australia were at an annual rate of $34,- 
000,000 during October and November 
1945—about 8 percent short of their pre- 
war value. 


Passenger Cars 


Ey NUMBER of passenger cars 
produced since the removal of U. S. 
production controls has been divided be- 
tween domestic and export markets in 
the same ratio that existed in the base 


years 1935-39, or 6.7 percent of pro- 
duction. Labor-and-management  dif- 
ficulties have curtailed sharply the pro- 
duction of passenger vehicles. It is es- 
timated that between 2,000,000 and 
3,000,000 passenger cars May be pro- 
duced in 1946 if there are no further la- 
bor difficulties or material Shortages. So 
it appears that under the best of circum- 
stances a number of years will elapse be- 
fore production can satisfy the demand. 





At a U.S. port: transferring prefabrice 


ted housing parts from pier warehouse to cargo 
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Export markets are being supplied in 
the same relative ratio as the domestic 
market. It is anticipated that after 
Government controls are eliminated, 
manufacturers will continue to divide 
their production between exports and 
domestic sales in accordance with their 
historical pattern. 





Cuban Sugar Exports for 
First Quarter 1946 


Cuban shipments of raw and refined 
sugar on War Shipping Administration 
vessels during the first quarter of 1946 
totaled 856,278 long tons, of which 691,- 
683 long tons (81 percent) were destined 
for the United States. 





Argentine Wheat Exports 
For April 


Unofficial trade information published 
in El Cerealista indicates that Argentina 
exported 159,204 metric tons of wheat in 
April. Principal countries of destina- 
tion were the United Kingdom (38.8 per- 
cent); Spain (15 percent); Brazil (14.9 
percent) ; and Switzerland (7.1 percent). 





Brazilian imports of intermediates for 
dyes in the period January—October 1945 
amounted to 106 metric tons, valued at 


$178,350, according to the Ministry of 
Finance. The United States supplied 96 
tons, worth $167,350. 


U.S. Maritime Commission photo 


ships. 
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ures gathered by the Bureau of the 
Census, show total exports and total im- 
ports and distribution of the trade by 
economic classes, leading commodities, 
and leading countries. Three types of 
exports—cash-purchase, lend-lease, and 
UNRRA—are shown separately where 
each constitutes a significant part of 
total trade. Total exports appearing 
alone represent caSh-purchase goods 
largely or entirely except as noted. 
Where only one type is shown, the bal- 
ance of total exports represents 
cash-purchase goods. 

Cash-purchase, or non-lend-lease, ex- 
ports include commercial trade; goods 
purchased and shipped by foreign Gov- 
ernment missions stationed in this coun- 
try: relief or charitable supplies shipped 
by the Red Cross and other private agen- 
cies, referred to as “private relief ship- 
ments’; and after July 1945 relatively 


also 
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States agencies abroad. Statistics show- 
ing private commercial trade separately 
are not available. 

During the period of the war lend- 
lease figures represented largely mer- 
chandise furnished by the United States 
Government to the Allied Nations 
lend-leaSe aid. Thereafter lend-lease 
exports consisted of the “cash,” or 
“credit’’ type, or merchandise procured 
through lend-lease facilities but for 
which payment had been made or ar- 
ranged for before shipment. 

The figures cover all merchandise 
shipped from the United States Customs 
area with the exception of goods des- 
tined to United States armed forces 
abroad. Goods that reached foreign ci- 
vilians through these forces consequently 
do not appear in the statistics. 

Exports generally show the country 
of ultimate destination; if this was not 
known, country of consignment. Since 
the outbreak of war goods consigned to 


as 
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Monthly United States Foreign Trade 


The data presented, derived from fig- 


tives of the Allies stationed in a fore} 
country are included as a part of ene 
§ 


to that country. 


Imports include private commercia) 
trade, foreign merchandise purchased ~ 
United States Government  agencic 
merchandise owned by foreign Govern. 


ments and entering this country for their 
official use or for storage, and merchan. 
dise transferred to the United State. 
under the reciprocal-aid program. Gen. 
eral imports represent merchandise en. 


tered 


immediately 


upon 


arrival 


Into 


merchandising or consumption channe] 
plus commodities entered into bonded 


customs 


warehouse 


for 


storage, 


Im. 


ports for consumption are Merchandise 
entered immediately upon arriva] into 
merchandising or consumption channels 
plus withdrawals from bonded customs 
warehouse for consumption. 


Imported 
country in 


goods 


which 
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do 2 oe 8. 617 131. 87 74, 4( . 
eru 1, 8 OOF 864 11, 742 ry 191 2%”) GRE 6, 409 }, 831 17° 42 101, 902 ' 5, 349 se 7 
Urugus - no 29. 7] 2 200 10, 78¥ , 659 31. 24K 4 847 26 18 999 44, 054 vv, 721 65 
en dome A ! <, (95 “—* I 29 750) Z 176 4 17 19 e v 26. 450 4,612 » Vee »1' 399 116, 293 5, 510 
— 4,023 2,338 | 14 17, ORE 3, 085 46} 17,055 16, 61 4, S47 ‘ = 7,11 146, 022 
Iracao : One 6 601 : 009 on ae 28" 086 1, 037 7, 05% 20 G19 4) 562 2 490 3 19° 704 
. > Ee ter SY oe ) 2 2, OF » de ~ args , 
di _ 88 > om » 358 9, 54s 17, 074 =) = 77 2, 909 18, 634 ie 001 18) 379 }, 371 
— j d18 ¢ = ) " oo 2, 346 9! 12 1 a Q 7 20, 602 2 R63 » bw 16, 806 18, 247 7, 666 
United K — 30 3+ 8, 297 8, 653 3, 302 2 665 6, 068 11, 930 24,270; 19 — 4] 9, 056 36, 434 
Ce Kingd 4. 860 “i 6. 4 1 98 Oh. oe 4 R423 7. 95 0, 607 40 i4 5. 208 15, 124 
—— — 6, 0m 419 8) 990 4, 289 10 =e 5 4 ; 10, 591 7, 785 , 861 23,1 ~ 3, 079 
Belgium surope, incl. 1 ry es 6. 408 52 : 656 my 20) yar 5, 999 2 a “2. = 20° 498 
’rechos = : SS8.Rd 4. 48] 168 633 . te 2 Of 101 ’ 9 
France lovakia : 44 on 6, SW 2,418 r pn 1, 833 11, 500 3 
d 319 4 4.6 l 2 RS 3, 07 
+ or ag i 4,879 21, 913 415 12 G00 7,402 , AL) 9 -~ 3. ying 
‘ di 87 oR 7 2, ORS - J “,' . 
Nett do 2, 413 : ah 25, 931 6, 798 a OF 4, 439 4 “ 8 a7 3, 950 
Netherlands do 414 78 | ag, an tw | 2 | Sal sm 
5, Ss P rway i 1R9 408 é x 695 2/, (9 “ae 4 3.162 
34, 32) — and D d 604 x 094 1. 42 4 2, O83 2 41 pe 3, 434 4 
e! 0 2 ; , RAS ’ - 
ortugal anzig in 3 742 31 aes : 1, 037 1 . 9 a 38, 52: oD 743 re 
ER 29 4 ( 2, 26 ae 2 on 35, 5¢ 3 ~~ 
See foot do 1, 757 I 1 874 a ° 55S 18 3, 884 3 +4 6, 667 9, 209 
notes at end do 253 10 10 511 48 r 1. 893 em : on 146 36, 127 | 497 
695836 of table - 1, 513 a "13 141 187 ah 1, 632 1, 793 5, 270 oe 
46 2 ‘ 1. 72h (x 1, 678 489 . L. ; 23 1, 934 ; 448 a 
= P 7 a 1, 505 do : 47 
1, 454 i 43 55 1,120 one 732 106 
- 2, 021 (x) 440 “ 770 1, 246 
‘ 2 171 1 426 LU 1 49: 
7 2 19) 39 an 
2, 34] > 2 G ;, 
or 1 696 
ag) 
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COUNTRIES AND AREAS—Continued 





1945 1946, 
1936-38 : 
Item monthly 
average 


Sent ven ) I 
eptem Reta Novem Decem 


ber her her nu February March 








GENERAL Imports—Continued 
EUROPE—Continved 
( 
Continental Europe—Continued 
Spain thous. dol 1,15 1, 004 5, 94 6, 180 6, 22 S82 2, 244 "9 6, 430 ‘ "2 1 O10 : 
Sweden . do 4 975 9 2 2 OF "9 Si4 ) STU " s R ARQ : 318 4, 529 
) 
Switzerland do l 6, 54 5,7 7, 280 10, 778 6, 347 475 7, 18S 1 “I th, 3Nf x & 713 «, O93 
T S.S.R do 2? (a2 4.134 13, 692 9 — 6, 721 4 1. 259 2 484 * 114 x (12 & 5O7 8, 637 
Yugoslavia do 4 X \ v2 " 1 4,10; 
ASIA AND OCEANIA 
Western Asia, total 2 10 2, 571 20), He 8,U73 1b, 44 8, O04 itt eriy 4442 | 4 28, 483 13. ORB 1 
Turke V i 1, 205 6, 702 ] 1 me 1 44 o 4 DOr ts s t s { 7, 218 "| 22 ( 
Far East, total dk 63, 122 29, 68 44 23, te 6, $3, W24 sit SOK 65, 705 63 
Britist Malaya qa 14, 532 \ 1 O47 r Me 
Ceylon cd 1,417 177 t f 2 ORS 4, 47% 8, 32 i 5, Hit f 82 & 395 é 
China d 6, 251 HY 14 j oy 20S 1. aM ; 1-4 ” 1 £29 : ~ 
India and Dependencies do 6, 24¢ 11,2 l f ), $22 { 4, 402 21, 2, 52% ] SZ st 24, 52% 22 667 m an 
Netherlands Indies d 7.049 7 4 U4 22 ws 24 M 1) 90) 
Philippine Islands i 8, 944 X f ) t ' 1s 4 — 
Austr " | 2 " ) 404 ; 9 R48 { 18S s ‘ j 16] <4 
+ # 
AFRICA 
Alger _— 217 204 } ‘ ) on 
Egy} Ti } , ‘ i ' ' ( - 
Uni South Africa HIS $4 14 is 2 2 i ‘ ‘ ‘ : ) ane 











\ | »? 
ss = fain — _ a 
r is) tA 4 
: 
( . 3 
Lend-leas 7 . . { ‘ 
NRRA 9 . 108 “"e 
5 r\r ' ; 
p {8 AR / 
{ 7 ‘ wy hs Re 
UNRRA R 9 204 oR 8 
i ast ba o a “ " l 24, M42 
UNRRA 2 . : SH } 
I I r r 
2 su | - 
{ T ~ * 
I f ( tel 2 inte - W4 4 
UNRRA ‘ . 5 ) § j 


( I S¢ d . ‘ | 
I l tas ad ; s é é 
UNRRA 2 ‘ 
( | 4 ra K 
jual hous. if ~ a) “ ‘ 22. OOS 
( AS i 1,872 ‘ ‘ 28 
I i 18, 2 . - . gD 7 36R 
UNRRA j ‘ ‘ ou 71, 7% 
hile { j Y » as . 4 
( urchase j 9 4 ~ { 





u ] ‘ 239 , f . 1), OF & ’ . 609 ry 
Cash-purchas¢ ‘ ‘ . Ke RS , 4S 11, & 
Lend-leas ) 867 7 ‘ { 
UNRRA l 8 S, OM } f s . &, 20, 214 

Total value j lo] { 217 ! . 4 j é 7 
Cash-purct l 4 ; { “ * { ( 62 
Lend-lease i 2 797 a4 . 14 
UNRRA ] 9 % “ wine 

Butter 

otal quant thous. It 118 . ‘318 
Cash-purchas« ( ‘ 79 . . 2s 2,7 











i ‘ hou ] 9 9 1s 42 a 
( I ur a 7 oS 9 6 
Lend Se ic =. Te , 
UNRRA ; 
C hee 
hous. lt 14, 37 ss 5 ‘ 5 5 5 s 4,9 
i 5 239 9 ‘ * j-- = ~t-7 
ic $ 139 st St}4 oF H4 2 " } is 2,42 
le 4 674 { { 4( 79 
thous. dol 24 4 9 GK { R54 ” ~ s 1 64 s 4ue 6, We 
Se i 24 si ) ( . ) 6. Ot 38 
l 4,472 ‘ s s / q “ j {( 4y 
Ic 2 { ‘ g ' 2 (VX 8 
i uct : 
I lt 1,677 13, 288 2, ( $5 8, 49 4 0s . { ) 32 27, 91 
de 4,677 70 818 SHY f 4,709 “ j { is Is 2, de 
ad . 10, 950 n j f rT j te ) { @ mm FAR & 282 16, 66 
ao 1, f 4 ~ 1] ; » { 140 ) ) 7H) § ‘ 
thous. dol ] 105. 2, 600 ORS 2, 717 ] 4 2, 672 5e4 64. " 6, 7 7, OS 3, 608 7 40 
_. de 1 105 129 160 64 ( 678 - . 1Y 972 id 
Lend-lease ..do eke ‘ 2 D7 2 OF 9 49 174 664 W123 £290 ‘ , { ’ 1711 4, 692 
UNRRA if . 184 132 se HY (x 122 2,2 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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1936-38 


Item monthly 
iverage 
” April 
Group 00.—Animals and animal prod- 
ucts, edible—Continued 
Eggs, dried 
Total quantity thous. Ib n. a 23, 992 
Cash-purchase _. do n. a. 13 
Lend-lease do 23, 979 
UNRRA do 
Total value thous. dol n. a 30. 955 
Cash-purchase do n.a 16 
Lend-lease . - do 30. 939 
UNRRA aT 
Group O Animals and ani: product 
inedibl 
lotal value thous, d 1, ONS 63 
Cash-purchas« do 108% 97] 
Lend-leas de 145 
UNRRA i 219 
Leather 
lotal valuc do 1, 272 72 
Cash-purcha ke 279 {<> 
Lend-] ist ! 1 (RF 
UNRRA 
Leather boots, s} i DD 
rotal quan t 1 } RO 
Cash-purcha l ; 4] 
nd-lea | Ox 
UNRRA | 
Total valu 1 | 5) 
Cash-purcha 19 
Lend-lea 2 71% 
UNRRA 
All other lea i 
Dota luc l i 209 
Cash-pur i P bar 
Lend-lea 173 
UNRRA . 
I! i nu 
( ly \ il 
( 4s “pu i o a 
Lend-lea > 
NRRA ~ 
tal Yailat ri 14 ao 
~ash-pur td s is 
Lend-lea . 
UNRRA D4 
uf j 14 
i 
it 
tal qua , 
( 1 i { : 
Lend 
| VR} \ S 
( " 1, 420 
Lend-lea n _ 2th 
UNRRA . 
"\ lour 
Ca ¢ i 
Lend-lea 9 
UNRRA B 
i ] 
(‘a l } ~ 1 
Ler ; ‘ 2 
UNRRA 
\ ve abl ir r + 
lotal valu i 
POT te y OL] 
UNRRA 4, 152 
ed Dear ind me 46 
. 4) Quar ) . 
Ca pur 1s Ss O00 
Lend-leq 138 1 ORG 
UNRRA 6,14 
tal ilu 7,83 
Cash 1, 
Lend y2 
UN } RA HAR 
Fresh or from } 614 
| i" 
quad 
otal vain 80 
} ’ ’ ‘ ; 
~ dra ! IDs a - ! 
1 gu tit 
la inner ' i 12, 092 
UNRRA 12, 021 
tal value A 
La Id -leg i , O52 
[ RR \ 6, 007 
Fruit ind prey irat 32 
I ul Valu 
Cash pur ’ U4 2, 070 
Lend-|« i 4 1, 800 
UNRRA 6, 613 
5S 


Subtropical fruit 
I tal val le 


See footnotes at end of table 
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36, 925 
$1 
36, S86 
Ss 
18. 656 
1] 
18, 604 
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1544 
1, Y26) 
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June 


12, 947 


O74 
169 
101 


7, 076 


S41 


6, O96 
1 2¢ 
139 

6,014 
537 
789 
6X8 
090 
¥ > 
bMi) 
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OSS 


200 


934 


S4S 


July 


“h 
Sy 

[sé 
1, 4390 
23, 939 
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1946 


August 


ll, 


1] 


14 


14 


tow x 


567 


66 


, 483 


18 


,» 005 


86 


» 495 


) 
24 


Sey 
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y)tem- 
er 





6 
4, 27¢ 
01 

6 

PJ 4) 
) ; 
2 6 
32, A83 
6, 660 
13, SSO 
12, 043 
2, 316 
H4] 
0090 
io 
44, 240 
1, 859 

( 

> os 
<, 31; 
i. 7l 
2, 663 
1, 363 
1, 234 
7, 289 
» 7038 
1, S80 
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October 


zx 
x 


— 


370 

334 

10 

26 

SYS 

818 

”) 

5 

1,176 

991 

185 

+, 021 

86, 249 
46, 51 

yy eo 
17, O6« 

f 16S 
24, OS 

<0, 114 

I 369 

#5, 219 

042 

” O19 
Ss, OO 

10 63 

143 

0, 207 

17, 140 
18, 7 


66 

«> 

617 

* ALO 

734 
ri 

2, 36. 

», ORG 
05 

643 

288 


6, 115 

6, 02 
7 

X 

«, 01 


Novem- 
ber 


146 
22 
91 

333 

482 


121 


342 


10, 265 


x 


‘~ 


3, 269 
97, 515 
63, 056 
12, Q&S 
21, 47] 


O78 


oe - 
Te ee 


1, YS2 
8, 352 
14,013 
3, ) 


4, 47¢ 
12, 242 
Han 
1, 584 
4, 32 
> 
766 
2, 287 
6, 718 
4,314 
f 5 
15, 979 
2, 204 
350) 
(2 





> e 

126 ) 

79 

2, 160 

1, 909 
19 

L, 120 


7, 620 
6, 333 
28 


YSU 


Decem- 
ber 


209 


, 407 
, 170 


680 


| 69] 


Y, 198 


611 


January 


>= 


2h 


m bho 
= 
~~ 


117, 749 


31, 843 
11, 310 
24, 50 
83, 514 
5, OS4 
S591 
18, 839 
90, 86H] 
7,079 

27, 733 
15, 002 
4, 617 

8,114 

52, S89 
29, 066 
8, 354 

15, 469 
4, 38; 

3, S78 

27 

458 

16, 100 


- 


9, S97 


1 


, 981 


oe 
=I 


— mp 
t 


15, 72] 
12 710 
685 

2, 326 
3, 2RG 
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2, 947 8, 353 
20 717 
2. 916 4,326 
1] 3, 310 
3, 787 7, 882 


, 654 


13, 236 15, 449 
12, 043 13, 674 
398 308 
795 1, 467 


2, 130 1, 690 
249 S85 
68 258 
744 1, 095 
69S 782 

y oY 
37 244 
2, 127 2, 865 
2,042 2, 268 
ee 
Fi 155 


, 965 


"OO 5 40) 
109, 267 109, 182 
09, 256 72, 740 

6, 655 6, 610 
3, 356 29, 832 
72 652 68, 729 
44, 265 44,8905 
5, 139 2, 868 
25, 248 20, 959 
SO, 274 SY, O67 
6,110 6, 759 
18, 476 21, 485 
7, 400 10, 624 
172 1, 341 

+, 9O4 %, 520 
35, 917 4), O67 
14, 400 20, 888 
2,175 2, 561 
¥, 342 17, 518 


», 41 3, 364 


1, SHO) 2, 898 
t 12 

677 454 
20, 890 13, OOS 
18, 244 11, 148 
17 ) 
2,629 1, 810 
16, 874 16, 052 
7, 833 S, 892 
2, 421 2, O83 
6, 620 5, O77 
44, 603 28, 597 
21, 499 15, 927 
21, 944 6, 685 
1, 160 5, 985 
3, 373 2, 820 
1, 466 1, 641 
1. 71 566 
19] 613 
120, 578 197, 299 
4, 503 5, 841 
13, 380 15, 739 
92 5, 113 
11,719 10, 366 
5, 851 4,012 
63 1, 000 
189 2, 898 

13, 487 12, 356 
12, 628 10, 038 
694 S51 


165 1, 467 
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Group 1 
beverages 


Contiuued 


Vegetable food products an¢ 


Fruits and preparations—Continued 
Dried and evaporated fruits 


Total quantity thous. ll! 
Cast pure hase a 
Len i-le ASE 

Total value thous 
Cash-purchase i 





Tota] value. 


Wool, unmanufactured 


end-lease 


Potal value thous. dc 
C ash-purchase d 
Lend-lease da 


UNRRA d 


bacco, unmanufactured 


tures: 
a .-thous. do] 
Cash-purchase.._..............do 
Lend-lease_...........-. .do 
UNRRA..... adi 


Cotton unmanufactured: 


Total quantity 
Casb-purchase ‘ ...do 
Lend-lease . _- .do 
UNRRA.____.. . io 

Total value_-.___- thous. dol 
Cash-purchase. . ae 
Lend-lease..__......-. do 

7 


UNRRA a . -d¢ 


Cotton manufactures 


Total value____- ve dc 
Cash-purchase. _- dc 
Lerd-lease___- di 
UNRRA. di 


Cloth, duck, and tire fabri 

Total quantity... thous. sq. yd 
Cash-purchase..__.- dc 
Lend-lease_. ne do 

Total value__. thous. do] 
Cash-purchase..___- do 
Lend-lease......._.- do 

Wearing apparel] 

Total value... dc 
Cash-purchase Sa 
Lend-lease . . ‘ do 
UNRRA... do 

Wool, unmanufactured (U.S. wool 
Total quantity-_-. thous. It 

Cash-purchase. di 

Lend -lease 1 

T’ > 


thous. dol 
Cash-purchase -=@0 
Lend-lease__- do 
UNRRA do 
reexports) :* 
Total quartity-- thous. It 
Cash-purchase. do 
Lend-lease_. do 
UNRRA ‘ _.do 
Total value 
Cash-purchase do 
Lend-lease . - do 
UNRRA..-.. do 


See footnotes at end of table 


thous. dol. 


i 


rotal quantity thous. lt 
Le nd -lease de 
Total value : thous. di 
Lend-lease : f 
Cigarettes 
Total quantity. 4 million 
Total value__.....-. .-.-thous. dol 
iroup 3.—Textile fibers and manufac- 


1936-38 
monthly 
average 


4 78 
1, 7s1 
" 
¥ 
&. OAS 
&, ONS 


7 477 
RTF 
4f 
a 

4, 04 


26, 620 
26, 620 
RR 
Les 
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4, 652 8 
‘ - 

4 
‘ ~ 
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4,44 
“" 
.- 
4 
$i" 
7 ‘ 
Se 
7. 389 4 
$ 4 
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f 4 a 
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+, ORS ; 
» 718 ‘ 
i] 3 < 
RYT - 
7h 
1 M7 
= . 
1A 
ia 











1 t 
Augu her 
<45 : ; is 
54 ( { 
{ AS 
; 2 ; s ; 
Is4 9 . s4 

44 4 
4s as 4 4 

« { 

st ‘ 

XA4 
. { 
xs st _ 
‘ " ‘ 
414 7 r _ 
st 4 ' 
a5 4 ~ ~ 

} 

‘ $4.42 2 Ss 
622 ) x Sy I 
73 ms 

; 4 He 

¢ 4 ms 
S45 4 
4 R1.8 6, 306 

29, om 2 (2 

45, 079 4 2 2 

y An ; “ 
647 0, 217 4,44 24 a] 
0. 84 400 7 ) 

216, 138 el 4 147, 3st 

43, 239 5, 2fi4 24, 7 

HAs H, ZA 2 HAY oN (Ff 
ae ‘ 4 7,725 
| 27 - Ss 

4 ; 4. 752 si 

42 9 4 1), OR4 6. OOF 
] ] 4~ 2 { 

7 i 4 & BAN t 
25s we 614 é 
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4 9 yRS 

_ - $ 
s4 2 4 104 
q & 4s 
1.4 is 4 
714 { f 
14 é 
702 { 5 { 4 

“ 4, 384 

mn ’ 4s 

4 2 #2 4, 539 

4 . = 

25 7R2 a 77 tu 

652 24, 178 20, 436 6, 8 
1, 99 6, RA 
f 1.604 144 2 QUE 

) 14, 063 10, 3&4 O80 
4] 12, 748 &, 689 » 012 

439 » 913 
778 1, 315 1, OF9 ate 


Decen 
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x4 
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{4s 
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- _ 04, OOK 
{ 11, 24 ='- 
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14 x 
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{ f Lt 

42 2 7h 
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78 6. SOF 

44 éle 
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esq 
: 1936-38 
fare} Item monthly ~ 1945 | 
average ipiniinsih 
April May —_ Tal : | _ ———__ a 1946 
— ; dss July August | Septem- ae Was ue 
~ =~ : ust | eml- | October | Novem- - 
Group 3.—Textile fibers and manufac- - ber | detober | t _ | Decem- J 
tures—Continued : Te Soe wed | aj anuary | February! March 
‘ Wool manufactures | a | ca ff 
4, 374 Total value....- thous. de | ee " 
Cash-purchase do . oo 6, 672 11. 675 on | 
Lend-lease. . ? 1, 102 1’ O55 9, 605 &, 246 7 | 
e0 do eo , 058 1, 176 * Rs 10, 170 4, 534 
l NRRA do -- ), 388 10, 437 r 113 1, 053 1. 5R6 932 5, 614 11, 342 | 11.577 | 
Wool cloth and dress goods 182 | 180 y Ake 6, 803 7 a7} Joe 873 | 2’ 18: old 12,716 | 10,4 
aT Total quantity th 469 390 | ra 1,172 442) 3 83 | 1, 674 | 1923/ 9 41 9, 502 
Cash-purchase oe 12 937 9 = ee 2, 430 4, 299 aed 3, 697 7, 565 | 6 oa6 4, 035 
Lend-lease = 12 a 928 ., ee 20) 5,198 | 6,206 | 3 293 re 2, 623 
6 UNRRA do 74! 2034 177 81 7 1,750} 2,949] 2 697 *\ Fae: 2, 842 
‘, at otal value... thous. dol - , 529 1, 528 1, 938 67 | 60 ’ 128 | 1, 855 | 4 245 | 471 
“ Cash-purchase . 15 3, 123 | > @ 222 128 ° ae 56 202 ~ 58 | 69 7 1, 272 
4, 894 lami inate co 15 "239 1, OO 2, 486 5, 188 _= 1, 627 2, 687 | S50 | 895 | 941 a 322 
UNRRA °° 29841 7404 327 188 7,746) = 2300] s'aa7| aout 902] 1, 235 155 141 
9. 0g Wearing apparel do ’ 7, 460 1, 789 4, 879 P can 177 ’ 7 3, = 2, 903 3 143 158 809 
Total value. 370 179 we 19] 355 rn 134 | : 1 We 2, 129 
° age Vroom dol do rai 1 483 ; 4 663 2, 031 3 = 1, 483 | 1, 565 1 ae | 408 77 
Lend-lease > 77 528 oe 1, 736 1, 539 1, 50. cw 2175} 13204! 1’ 505 | 355 m0 
AY ° do oe0 507 436 » 00 , 505 350 Fs | , OVE WAS 
: UNRRA.. 057 1. 008 , 439 626 807 1, 352 117%! geosl veel 1, 1 
—— seatiies and manufactures (x) M4 dae S01 553 = 484 1, 316 | on 8, 536 &, 185 5. 315 
otal value. . thous. do . ad 112 | - 656 22 2’ 136 » Uo" 1, 130 | 1’ 6RR 5, 315 
os Piecegoods, wholly or chiefly of : : ‘os 4, 301 4, 291 os ” 250 668 2 351 1, 973 5,973 | 5, 953 ea. 
|, 735 thetic fibers saaiatias La ee 4, 655 4, 028 3 ARS ‘ a 4, 655 1, 433 | » a4 2, 360 
44/ = Hoe thous. dol 37¢ 97 - 4, 242 6, 386 6, 354 . } ” 
— . de sin 2,799 > 606 > Gx = 6, 990 | 8, 090 10, 1 
(Group 4.- ood and paper ’ 181 «, OY 2,929 2. 706 o } Ve , 167 
1 otal value i 300 31 545 * = 2, 971 2, 212 3 716 3 
7] Cash-purchase — 9,207 | 14, 484 . 377 80 oon 3, 656 4, 529 5 OOK 
Noe Lend-lease , ) 9, 207 8" 403 - po 16, 922 22, 856 18, 344 ” 342 84 18 | 5, 096 5, 930 
mH Sawmill products = "a bhp 8, 310 3 BAT , 498 9 3% a } ae ooo 
Total quantity M eares on | 5, 605 ry 200 . ae 8, 821 ‘Ron rey 17, 030 19, 472 | 5 86 
wr Cash-purchase bd. ft 102, 904 26, 117 x). RF ii 9, 938 5, 515 4, 106 | 13, 781 12,195 | 16, 258 | 15, 864 20, 603 
_Lend-lease 4 102, 904 18, 741 19, oar 24, 148 38, 196 44, 280 : 4, 988 4,796} = 31117 13, ee 18, 377 
° Potal value thous. dol . 7, 376 i. ‘ ~ 17, 518 20, 950 32 ‘ } 41, 446 43, 590 | 39. 4 i | | —— 1,945 
" Cash-purchase lol 3, 832 2, 339 = 324 6, 630 17, 246 | Te 28, 910 17,894} 94 29 49,257] 64,795 sia il 
2 Lend-lease de 3, 832 1 716 @ 817 2, 290 3. 27 2,042) 12.536 | 25696) sah oee | «20-975 | 30, 765 | a oa 71, 094 
if Wood manufactures q : 620 1, 778 1, 582 1; 926 3, 238 3, 129 3, 275 14,514 | 28, 282 | 25, 030 @ 873 63, 995 
m5 Total value... ? 1, 039 708 1' 348 2, 020 2, 318 1 715 3,240) 3,571| “4'357| 3° age 7, 099 
Cash-purchas¢ : " ‘ 1, 277 », 692 4.78] Fe 9o0) 811 1, 560 ng 1, 782 3, 085 | 3, rs 4, 960 
\- : do =- < e 78 5 O75 rs , 078 ” | . aoe 4, Bf 408 
. ‘oman - ¥ 1, 277 1,171 1411 ; va : 448 6, 679 4208 ( 1, 789 1, 261 | 655 4, 4 
a Pape ga manutact S 1.5 . Patt) 33 set 1«é 3, 09 a we o 
Total value — 20 3, 362 3, GSB 7 .t 1, 021 1, 255 1 a4 5, 356 4, 993 4, 052 | és 
at Cash-purchase Ge 2, 207 7. 603 : aid 9, O45 2, 988 1 510 . 929; 3,338} 31251 | 2. 836 3, 485 
7 Lend-lease .. a 2, 207 1, 49 mye 7, 557 8015! von , 408 1, 644 773 ; «es 2, 567 
00 ‘rroup 5.—Nonmetallie mir F 3 105 . oe 4, 522 4, 319 (1 20% 6, 397 | 5, 103 9 e1 | ma 612 875 
Total value. aneral oo 4, 333 3, 032 4) 592 4, 048 4.765 | a on 9, 651 7, 802 9. R79 | 
Cash-purchas lo 7 131 ; on 3, 145 1, 615 rad | 7, 258 | 6, 507 3" ai 8, 310 10, 239 
Lend-lease do $7, a oa, | 126,044 | 119,017 | 93, 191 ' 2, 390 1, 269 ed 9, 703 
» UNRRA i Q? 4 40, 105 $1, 289 $3. 797 62, SYY 67, 048 RR a : | ees | YR5 450 
“ lo 97, 387 85, 920 o>" 57 - 727 41,400 | 51 gg | on oat 65, 239 57,915 | 68 | 
lotal quantity 1} ; 10 >| sis 4s 21,436 | 14,931 | ry ~ ll 60, 030 52, 901 | gy | 65, 609 79, 569 
Cash-purct 4 thous. long ton OR? ;, = 2! 63 119 | ‘= 5, 025 4" 879 1, ror 56, 395 67, 943 
1aSe ‘ 2 O17 _ t ( ’ bs 7, “o- 4, Oh 
Lend-leas 9s7 one 2, 580 2, 879 » 914 saa 184 135 “i - Sa 6, 091 
. I do ‘ 2,429 > « 2 2 ® cas . 348 | 2, 676 a aoe 
; Tot “ RRA d 110 151 - ool 2, 336 2, 652 Ss, ~ 2, 913 | 3, 459 > 90% epee F 5, 535 
tal value * 218 g . 2, 936 2. 134 <a 2, 292 | 2. 795 — 
Cash-purchase us. dol 4, 687 13, 354 - ' 160 642 cet 2; 701 1, 614 | 1 567 | 3 Ore 3. 585 
Lend-leas a 1, 687 12° 625 - po 18, 467 18. 762 eee 9 g se 670 | 1 290 | aa 1, 932 
Pat UNRRA 1, 729 oan 16, 969 18, 233 >" 4s 22, 163 18, 586 21. 967 nf S 8 "204 990 
Petroleum and py aSY 1, 498 mone 17, 148 19, 036 14. 62 <1, 964 15,596 | 19.178 | 294 663 
. Total value - 1, 115 3,071 3 802 17,773} 11,865} 12 297 20, 626 24, 067 
: t , é 3, 892 2 1900 | 2,2 9 7, <2, U 
ash PUrenase ' oS, 641 105, 15u 045. 757 56 66 4,1 + 3, 668 | 6, 889 | _ — 14, 741 
Lend-lease lo 28. 601 10. 9 95, 757 86, 337 60. 967 al 60 63 62 | ), 222 5, 659 
UNRRA Hong fl 13, 319 11, 511 13. 79¢ 32,548 | 32,227 | 24 691 <| 1,636 3, 667 
Motor fuel and lo 209 82, 437 4’ R98 oS, 190 13, 447 21 13t <4, 69 28,536 | 28,814 py 
"re peaches rhage x Seca 47, 171 19, 099 rigs 23, 671 28, 137 so cas | 39 034 29, 642 * 
Poa aamtlty thous. bt 1} @) 9) 11,092) “Lol 137 | 28,438 | 34.718 | aegso | 35 er 
SO-Puren ase «, IVS 12, 284 . : « o 6 ‘ of 83 ’ ¥ 00, Lid 
ene l » F so 11, 385 0 57 . l ; = 80 a6 
Total’ jon lo weirs 252 520 ” O77 - 2, 456 3, 831 | ; | 233 703 l 172 
Cash ~ ~ ) UF . lol f), 82 12, 032 10, 865 Qu 302 259 $25 ) S&Y 2 102 2, 596 4,329 | 5 O1* dita 
etka eae | pat | 85,078 5,339 | 31496 4, 131 1, 342 at 2, 596 4, 252 | te | oe 5, 023 
Lubri ating ! pitas | 030 2, 307 1 4: 31, 496 11,919 1 sor . 4 } a Oy ake 4, 280 F 9" 
" | mond , 434 { P 2, 746 5. 5O5 ae ‘4 Ped / 5, 023 
Total quantit 79,406! 62771! s3iwos| auto! O08] 8781} 5,200 | 7,201) 11,190 | 14,031 96 
Cash-purchase § 8. DDI 799 _ s “~~ | ea 5, 965 "386 | 291 10,932 | 14,031 | io bn 13, 266 
nd-leass l it) t4 779 678 ; . j 258 sabes 950 13, 266 
otal valu ! ‘ 211 212 21 819 3SY 153 a | | X 
: t t “er 344 cay md 365 ») 4 297 57 nant 
Cash-purchase § saan 6, 13 7 pd. 457 221 30 208 O71 517 | 
> " ‘ 7 ae we 45 206 56 = 440 +f dates 
__ Lend-lease. Go 6, 1:3 oe, | | tO es 8, 848 9, 645 — 223 1 . 514 | 775 pons 1, 225 
Glass and glass product lo a ts 2, 879 2, 932 > », 482 5, 516 3, 607  ~ 3} (x) _ 1, 225 
Total valu. sie *, 53 7, 363 8, 927 5 — : 406 3, 092 3. 593 . ora 5, 651 8, 424 . an “ 
‘roup 6 Metal snd m uf ’ nO + 302 ‘i | = 016 2,424 14 a‘ 5, 598 8, 422 | ‘o 11, 024 
| to machinery and _— iacture 302 3, O75 3. 384 : on 122 53 | is ° 572 11, 024 
otal value ce #, Sv 2, 619 3, 245 3 10! ” ( x) 
Cash-purcha thous. dol 0 4 3, 109 3, 622 3, 042 _ 
: 1ASe : 50, 520 66, 917 ~ . a o, 2 3, 534 3 595 am 
UNRIG ~ 30, 520 36, 385 + J 5, 202 62, 312 53, 164 re a oi 
io , 385 38° 362 sede , 312 53, 16 au 
Iron fn pe mill de 0, 466 35° 939 apne 44,111 | 32 949 = oa 39, 236 57,960 | 52. 206 : 
and steel-mil] produc ) . 10, UI2 20, 389 >" Qs ripe 35, 12% 34. 683 +h MS 62, 457 2 gon 
“scrap products, excluding 66 17 o14| orn | 19,681 7187| “a'aay| 47 O6l | 43,007 aml 2 i 47, 562 
otal quantity ieee si6 534 29 133 ( oo 8,929 | 6, 232 | "sane 43, 554 
Poe tok hase I - on 192, 000 170. 65 a as 270 423 1 005 , SSO 
rot + -lease ; ) 192, 000 the ) ) 51, 470 410,254 | 356. oF : ’ ,1233 
rove Value Aig lo. a 4043 220, 326 224, 653 214 ol 299, 375 287, 790 420, 324 oe 
= purchase ¢ pean — 12, 397 “a 247 | 131,144 185, 601 say are 229,738 | 228,801 | 304,326 Boy ae | 490,744 | 282, 607 302, 147 
Iron and — lo rs OT 24" 896 6, 112 42,292 | 35, 229 on 134 58,989 | 124; 998 A 33 431,112 | 258,806 | 280) 068 
man and steel advanced n do 24,826 | 22, 277 292] 35,220) 28124] 25657 | (gy oUe | 74,933) 50,632 | 23; 280, 068 
Total value idvanced manufactures 23,702} 13 a5 | 8 | | 21,3809 | = 22,007] 21, 657 | 37,633 | 34,115 - 632 | 23, 801 22' 079 
( t} 20, 536 13. ¢ 21, 448 ® RIC oF , 094 6, 29 a0 Aor 
ash-purchase nous. dol 3, 703 9 5, 920 6, 027 4, 209 a 27, 685 36, 488 99’ eam 28, 685 
nd-legs do one , 418 10, 282 10.07 » Uf 8,814 6. 430 SSS 23, 567 26 209 
UNRRA- do pdebis 6, 692 6,666! 6.603 10,665 | 11, 403 8 16 ex 5, 206 2, 730 2 396 
: do 2, 668 y BTR 6, Mon 6,612 6, 632 , io: 6, 896 10, 990 10, 598 — «, 050 
See footnotes at end f tabl 58 1] “199 : — 1, 493 848 * 13 10, 436 9, 170 1 808 oo 11, 500 
a ; at 278 : 446 1, 33: oo 8, 943 10, 830 
4 “ay 108 ; os = 472 211 
9; 96 ~t. l 
_ 459 
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‘ 1 Augu } February) Maro} 
iroup ¢ Metals and manufacturers, 
except machinery and vehicles—C on Group 
Tools Auto 
, tt 1 dol 1,052 4 218 4 754 is4 j ( f 9 nm 4 911 ( 
ao 1, 052 2,118 ? 6 2 3] > 2 4 2 (4 9 R24 = O4N Mi 
ao 2, 04 2. 487 2. 24 su 2, SO 244 s t\f is | D 
2 de ( 77 ( { . { ’ lo 
Copper and manufactures @ , ay ( 
rotal quantity ...thous., It 57, 48¢ 29, 224 7, 95 20, 639 y ) 2, 67¢ 2. 439 » 02% 21. 81S 4. i 1 gre P I 
Cash-purchas¢ do 57, 48¢ 14, 73 22, 387 ( ) 1 69 1, 857 84] 0.7 200 4, 674 { 
Lend-lease de 4,494 15, 504 0, 62 SON 2 GY { 7 > (mi { j 104 1 ¢ 1a lo 
Total value thous. dol 6. 419 6. 405 7. 519 $418 9 9 i4 2 659 2 ROK 9 9 ‘ } , ty ( 
Cash-purchase do 6. 419 2 O1f O28 R92 2 O74 4 y 9 ) 9 20 “ «, (94 ] 
end-lease kt $39 4 49 9 524 Rx4 { { “ = é I 
- ms 
Group 7 Machiner el es ‘ Pa 
Total value thous. de 63, 68 202 25 2 4,42 t . 7 Ss, 424 tt 6, 124 | 
Cash-purchase 10 63, 683 61, 27 66, 769 67, 704 64, 934 5 61, 852 fi Ke 1,39 ; 85. 104 : 
Lend-lease i 140, 527 R82, 74 M4, 3t is, S NA, Std 1 GOS 24 92 SO. 44 ) RR > mS 
UNRRA d 217 4 2, 358 s 2, 78 2 STS { 9 0g “ty 
. ne . #1 . 4 Ry Pa 
& A502 2 387 ts His Ss » AHO wee { { { 
2 2 2 2 f 9 "4 
s 2 $04 399 xs ; . $74 Si ) { { AS ¢ . 
’ 3, 022 Pa 
19 7 AS 457 { 1N¢ - 14 214 . {s 9 . | 
0 7 “4 mst “ ws { is _ am 
: ine 
6.2 & 6452 2 258 9 59 2 Ss 0 Pe ‘ aa 2 
? * A 
- ‘ | 
63 2 379 44 is j 4 1 ‘ ¥ 10 E . 
63t s { RS X 2, (78 I 
, . ' Mi 
, ‘ RS [ 
2s - - J 
{ - 
604 9 2 { { 
| 
] it { as 
. I 
- { 
2 ) © OOS i4 . { . ts ‘ 
s j . ‘ é 
] 
= ~ HO Ww ~ » { - j - a ; 
2 { 
SSS ”, O4 ‘ } . . 
2 2 2 2 w 
$2, 429 1 Oe x OF . { y ao , 2 } 
. * 
‘a 2 is { 22 } ~ US } 9 . 
19 s " { { . 1% 1s 
» 24 » ~ y. j 4 
; } I 
{ 
2 ‘ P { ( 
2 I 
19 4 ; % sth . MTS ‘ & G | 
= s , . i Vi : 
, ? ~- - ‘ a » tay * » 
‘ } Tt 
{ 
ht » G77 m THY _ { ~ P 
(2% . . . 
9 " . \ 
669 Rit . s 5 
\ 
« ® 9 ) . ‘ % . % 
9 1) ~ } { ~ { ‘ 
si ‘ 2 ‘ 
Pr 
2 fR4 wT 2 049 { mi . 
2 Hs4 15s f * 6a iu 1 ~ j 9 
{i> } ; ” ; ~~ 
{ F 6.7 9 & 504 " } g C} 
4 ‘ 2 6. 44 ‘ 9 “¢ ‘ ‘ “OH ~ s 274 ‘ 
® 4s ,3 1 24 . “/ { \ 2 
” 427 HY 9 ) . ts % st 
1,547 SY 4,44 ; } ; 1 (M4 mh { “or ' } 
4.4 2, 438 2, 52 2 f } rT nu inf 1 OM f 17 
27 ty 2, 42¢ 2 478 9 Ty. » { ms ms ty hs 4). 
{ 259 164 9 4s ' y % a; i 
( x 44 134 Ss, OF j 1 4 47% { ; Pa 
{ 2, 4 2. AN 2.4 4y ~ ) " ny a is 4, 271 4 (iy I 
Q 6. 448 1 AO f ’ { I 1" 87 S 
isu ] } y 4 4 * { » { { ; 47¢ ; 
637 j 709 { & g y g ) 9 208 
l 2 ah. 2. 02 14 { in g 208 587 Pj 
a 2 
25, R26 71,84 BR, 424 6,2 65, 92 65. 434 » 27 ( { { 6. 637 0, 734 
23, 821 2,157 2 Olt 8 “4 fil ‘ re K4 6.9 { 24, bit Se 
4,67 76, 378 14 629 42 j 1.62 SF 6. ON 1,144 4,12 
( j ( y { ) og ( i( 9 
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—_ 
1945 | 1946 
1936-38 | 
tan monthly | 
Item . t N D 
average se “m- i fem- cem- . | 
hit A pril May June July August | “°P 9 October gp gs | January | February March 
les —C | 
Group 7 Machinery und vehicle , on 
Automobiles, parts, and accessor 
Continued | 
Motortrucks, buss . 
W i 7 me 

1 tal quantity ber 10, 753 20, 23 23, 038 14, 436 18, 459 15, 29¢ 4, 869 3, 422 6, 619 6, 879 6, 337 | 9,009 } 8, 084 
re sh-purcha do 10, 753 » 348 2, 121 2314 5, 736 2 669 5, 104 2, 364 5, 021 5, 755 6, 120 | 7, 929 7 997 
Lend least do 17, 885 0), O17 11, 868 14, 305 12, 523 1, 539 G28 1, 508 1,124 210 888 640 
"NRR l 4 118 104 126) 130 90 7 192 27 

NRRA an : . . ~ > . ns ane 

votal vale lol 6, 308 49, 567 859 1, 23 39, O87 42, 912 1, 306 898 12, 824 11, 207 9, 471 12, 853 12, 036 
Cash-purchas do 6, 308 217 3, 043 $172 284 O15 4, 552 3, 493 6, 846 7,407 8, 884 9, 969 9, 269 
Lend least di 16, 350 2,816 31, 757 348 1,17 ( $, 207 5, 920 3, 800 559 2, 163 1,879 
TDR at 109 155 122 227 108 58 28 | 721 888 
UNRRA : - 28 | 72 88! 

' nd cha 

accenger Ca ‘ - . 

I Total quantit te st 9 18 ! f 14 2 16 190 636 2, 685 2, 130 | 3, 806 
Cash-purehast 1 st l4 17 1h 16 14 24 16 18Y 636 2, 685 2, 128 3, 803 
rotal valu Y, 38S if 33 28 f 83 0) 29 228 567 2, 199 1,916 3, 414 

‘ash-purcha | 1, 38S 2t I os f & As 29 226 567 2, 199 1,912 3,411 
mnt 
ne. 22 6, 761 6, 728 170 6, 382 4, 587 2, 602 », 520 2, 395 3, 016 3, 341 2, 860 3, 484 
irct j 22 4 S2t 69 648 2, 245 2, 447 1, 862 2, 288 3, 146 2, 856 3,476 
3S 1 114 2, 886 674 2, 683 1, 029 55 73 169 72: 195 4 8 
ri wt 
it 2 13, 751 8 1, 661 18, 772 16, 197 172 : 6, 203 6, 532 ; 6, 049 7, 522 
Cash-purcha 2 190) s, 725 i4 3, 588 143 3, 405 4, 985 4, 562 i, 1, 758 5, 769 
Lend-least , 761 SI %, OSS 15, 184 13, 054 567 1, 216 1, 969 1, 272 1, 716 

Airplanes, ¢ . 
otal quat s 26 y 14 1 96 89 117 
otal value " Wh4 | 87 17! SS] S5t 675 1, 160 927 1, 534 3, 501 

Mer t il e 
Total qual 17 f 19 21 35 31 4 237 

Lend é 0 18 15 17 9 

Total s 34 0) 44 tt , a) Fi 656 1, 976 1,218 1, 186 6, 399 
Lend 7 Ale 0) 6) 268 118 215 0) 373 198 

rota t ¥ I Sot 108 s 7 $31 7é 710 143 804 683 821 
Cast 14 5 3 27¢ 226 510 377 600 143 5A7 

end-lea i 41% 130 2st 36 4 34 
NRRA ! i 210 14 | 150) 20) 30 200 230 

Total valu 2,4 of 8017 863 1, 546 1, 52¢ 1,717 2, 020 
Cash-pu 74 1, 38 1, OO 1, 168 719 54 570 1,175 815 1, 234 1,470 
Lend-lea 2 188 ao! ( 9 9 652 92 101 
UNRRA f 14 209 203 71 9 391 17¢ 419 

q ( 
(i 4} 

Tota 1 s 2 1,7 t &, 28, 7Se 26, 962 57, 494 $4, 897 7, 587 35, 251 43, 920 
Ca ‘ ' is 2 21,8 25, YS 24, 661 3, 864 31, 372 5, O35 32, 192 40, 968 
Lend 80 9, O32 2, 768 139 1, 204 1,154 802 1, 501 590 
UNRRA is SOY f 2, 284 2, 038 1, 362 2, 426 2, 371 1,750 1, 558 2, 362 

Coa rt 
Total va 4a) Si », 862 , y 2, 55€ 4, 703 4,194 170 3, 731 887 

Lend-le ’ i ' . i l 5 28 5 7 5 

Colors, d 
Tot j s Hid t SS 11 2,71 2, 467 s, 126 2, 465 3, 676 
\Total ‘ } " 4 rT 1, 464 1, 338 1, 421 2, 524 2, 247 2, 571 1, 808 2,981 

Med al 

4 

Tota { s s OO] + SU 1, 425 7 10, 000 &, 837 9. 755 ( 27 12,778 
( } { ( ‘ psf 1 ( uM) X00 , 150 7 O30 §, 706 &, 246 11. 465 
Lend-le { f 2,34 2 161 118 Is] 29 31 594 314 
UNRRA sf yas j 434 664 $33 669 678 1.018 AST 959 

Vit I 1 

tal qu si { 4 { ( {08 S62 601 646 673 925 
Cash-1 ; ' on s si 4:3 tay) 7 535 621 644 S66 
Lend 23 ) ) 634 193 13 82 4 x 24 | 32 
UNRRA { { 2 10 3 62 5 27 
Total va ' i 34 14 2,777 443 965 , 598 1, 555 2, 064 2,195 
Cash-1 ts 2 (M ‘1 1, 288 771 457 1, 538 1, 490 1, O88 
Lend s4 rT " 66S ' ) R7 8 1 (x 565 159 
UNRRA j is 7 OS ot 140 17 9 48 
Medicinal ct 

" ) 4.14 2 654 1. OOS 152 ‘ 0 2, 816 154 3, O92 758 6, 023 
Ca r 2 Va 170 5 17s 2, Ht 2, 574 »175 2, 590 3, 414 5,215 
Lend ist 2 % R24 xHa ss 2 25 17 169 25 113 
UNRRA st ) j is ) 282 217 162 $33 319 695 

Proprietary ! | 
Potal valu { 3, 457 2, 52 2,414 ag! 1, 983 2, 554 2, 336 2, 152 | 1, 888 2, 455 
Cash-pu S7Y 2, 289 " 2,044 s 754 4 2,359 2, 252 2, 133 1,746 2, 363 
Lend-lea a4 1 On 409 ‘I l 6 3 x (x) (x 
UNRRA 147 ) 6S ys 4 192 R4 19 142 92 

Chemical spec 
her | 

Potal lu 2s 6, 184 8 O46 258 6. TRO t $45 134 7, 050 997 6, 537 6, 423 8, 442 
Cash-pu 2, 028 4, 710 1, 908 137 4, 252 4, 30 142 21 6, 802 tds 6,487 | 6,290 8, 125 
— i $50 O45 (Vie 2 358 2. Se 257 62 64 234 16 | 81 83 

RRA 6 170 4 51 s4 115 34 | 52 34 

Plastic materia : | 

Potal quantit } { 1 if 4 TOF 4. 228 72 { $ 520 4. 75 192 4, 894 387 500 7, 249 
Lend-lease IRN RO7 ISN 6 104 410 x 10 107 1 { 1 

lotal value » O41 » 509 683 17 l U TOS 1. 582 1, 961 1, 871 ? 188 ? 108 > 80 
Lend-lease { S02 03 64 4] {8 18 (x 8 134 x 9 1 

Industrial chet 

rot ail Value “i 50 2 0 108 Oo 184 4 759 4, 230 800 6, 259 6, 536 766 7,345 
Cash-pure! { " BRO 475) 4 157 1 36 700 4.152 101 104 5,718 6, 341 », 596 7,138 
Lend-lease { $362 7. 236 gad 1 $12 350 68 257 03 127 56 57 
UNRRA & 44 51 6 248 761 349 338 68 | 114 150 

Pigments, paints, and | 

otal valuc | 2 282 2 334 » 423 2 G87 2 45 2. 644 2, 952 3, 457 3, 275 3, 938 3, 571 4, 422 
es AS aT I86 164 mH”) 0) 214 150 918 296 89 201 | 64 92 

Soap and toilet preparat | 

rotal value { 7 6 2. 206 » OKA 2. 605 2 3. 233 2 3, 924 3, 464 3, 792 | 3, 407 3 506 
Cash-purchase my 242 1, 358 132 1374 | | 1.851 1 » 689 2 586 3, O86 | 2. 452 2.740 
Lend-lease JOY S12 $43 4100 a) 306 ) 106 258 269 | 379 40 
UNRRA d F 6 360 92] 1, 21 1, O7 06 1,129 620 437 576 816 


See footnote s 


at end of table. 
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COMMODITY EXPORTS—Continued 
eee 
1945 1946 
1936-38 
Item monthly 
average! April May June July August | ~* — October oy re January | February) March The 
Group 9.— Miscellaneous: from 
Potal value thous. dol 8111 29, 363 28, 424 21, 690 23, 817 23, 425 26, 430 1), 917 35, 568 48, 608 44, 662 33, 629 . ous C¢ 

Cash-purchase di 8,111 26, 667 25, 612 9,2 20, 68 0), R15 24, 331 28, 556 32,074 | 42,058 41,219 50), 967 16, 393 

Lend-lease dc 2,431 2, 434 2, 255 2, f28 042 277 146 949 3, 251 1, 804 1. 465 “2 cial 

UNRRA do 265 378 222 CO 1, 568 1, 822 2, 215 2, 545 s, 200 1, 639 ( ‘5 reli 

Photographic and projection goods 1,190 965 prelin 

Total value do 1, 757 2, 577 2, 380 1, 99 2, 185 842 1, 704 59F 2, 605 2, 182 1, 962 2, 405 ° me State 
Cash-purchase do 1, 757 1, 567 1, 387 , 542 4 47 5 648 2 st 2,151 949 9’ 308 >» O96 ates 
Lend-leas« do 1,010 993 451 29 i , f y § 5 thar curre: 

Scientific and professional! instruments purpe 
apparatus, etc. 

Total value thous. dol 51 3, 330 s, 619 4, 251 3, OS4 5, O45 3, 224 s, 32 4, 281 4, 428 4,817 3,974 . EX} 
Cash-purchase : do 951 2 632 » 509 2 TR] 9 653 2 34€ ” 608 2 O81 , ARé , 319 4, OF t BOR , oth Pee 
Lend-lease do 671 954 1, 333 208 NO ae 24 72 772 676 o18 4,82 tries 
UNRRA do 27 156 137 123 13 62 40) 622 337 64 m0 

Miscellaneous office supplies MM 
Total value adc 516 975 1, 262 1171 »9 }, 360 1, 339 1, H&9 9 39 2 l 2 ov 2 900 ba 
Books, maps, pictures, and other print ve = 092 
ed matter: ! — 
Total value thous. dol 1, 827 3, 211 3, 812 553 4,515 4, 20H 4, 411 , 21 6,14 5, 921 8Y 4, 128 
Commodities exported for relief or . 159 
charity 

Total value thous. dol n.s 12, 986 0), 928 4, 347 4, 108 6, 341 8, 039 SS. S17 24, 464 17, 948 9 628 1° oF 
Cash-purchas« dc N.S. s 12,771 10,720 4, 288 1, 24 5, 202 6,828 11,987 7,378 | 19,41! 15, 450 7,455 | son 
Lend-lease dc 9 nar 2) 39% Onn : om 2, 213 
UNRRA® do 215 208 ” 134 139 1,211 1,814 S44 2,723 1, 530 1, 0&3 bai 

Military exports: ' : . 
Total value di 2, 460 249, 469 289, 972 +), 762 60,019 139, 95 8.74 Us Qh 207 40 4, 004 7 os 
Cash-purchase do 2 40) 6. 642 12, 199 1 48 Y. 3Nt 6, 530 , 319 nm oO 2 807 Ti) Ary id Nortl 
Lend-lease di 242,827 | 277.773 11, 279 33, 425 421 . si . < hn Cana 
Cost 
Includes private relief shipments as indicated ; -_ 
Halt 
4 1046 Mex 
1936-38 N ical 
monthly ; ay 
rage Sen \ ry _ HM 
.verage , Apr MI ™ \ a ee “3 I January February! Maret Soutl 
t \r 
— ) Bal 
Total, all countries 12,772 T2 { IRN 4 m4 6, 82% 11 GRO » 418 5 4h 74 j Braz 
Continental Europe including tie Cl 
U.8.8.R 11, 607 0, ISS ti / 1, fi ' 7 8,314 6, 236 s f 6, 844 ~ Ecua 
Belgium and Luxembourg 215 24 » 24 D. Q 232 ofS - Para 
Czechoslovakia 17 { 19 ‘ ' at 19 Peru 
France 1, 399 A290 238 { 14 3 { & 4 2 ) 1 108 Urug 
Greece 29 4 j a 22s tin 7 137 int f Vene 
Italy 1, 333 134 it { $41 74 74 } } is 132 4 Europ 
Netherlands 2 f $2 ; ey it " 14 ' 642 ” 496 Be 
Poland A , , xo gp) 6 ( 
Switzerland 5, 971 H, 64 f ( 74 ) . Den! 
.8.8.R 2, 329 , 761 14 149 132 s 2a 2, 423 4 337 1K Fire 
Yugoslavia - ti f ‘ oN 1s 9 Fi 
China , 24 ‘ { ) ” . { + Fra 
N 
1 Wwe 

? Includes private relief shipments as shown above Swit 

? Includes Panama Cana! Zone for 1936 and 1937 [ 

* Includes private relief shipments, mainly those for China as shown in footnot Asia 

5 Includes the small trade with Tangier and Spanish Moroc« Brit 

* Not included in ‘‘Total textile fibers and manufactures Oceal 

7 Includes UNRRA shipments in 1946 as follows: Januar 1,000 ba $44,000; I 4 29,000 barre $386, OOK la $400 $728, 00K \ 

§ Includes UNRRA shipments in 1946 as follows: January, 4 barrels valued at $136; Februar 00 barr $293,000; Ma nx SINK, (0 Ni 

* Includes a small quantity of UN RRA shipments Africa 





* Excludes quantity for copper manufactures, n. e. s., data for which are not availabl Ky 

‘ Excludes military items included in group at end of tab! ‘a 
1 Mainly insecticides 

3 Mainly used clothing 





4 Includes military aireraft, parts and a ries for i i n M " 
during the war period . 
x One-half the specified unit i 
Increasing Consumption of Chilean Raw-Wool ExportsGain — Chilean Imports of Live “Ei 
niin a ia lesa ., ~~ ™ 
Cement in Panama Chile exported 10.489 metric tons of Cattk Ss al . 
Wool 
Imports of construction cement and raw wool in 1945, which was 31 percent During the first 11 months of 1945 Aus’ 
“white” cement into Panama during 1945 greater than in 1944. The United States Chile imported 230,025 head of live cat- me 
reached a record high for annual pur- was the principal purchaser in 1945, buy- tle. On the basis of value, this amount 
chases by the Republic of imported ce- ing 97 percent of the total quantity ex- is 13 times the prewar annual average Butte 
ment. A total of 63,894,940 kilograms ported. Exports for the first 2 months for 1937-38, and double the annual aver- — 
valued at $804,084 was imported during of 1946 were 194 metric tons: the United age for 1943 and 1944. Chile’s principal Uni 
the year. States took the total in this period supplier is Argentina Bra 
Cok 
W he 4 
; Au 
| Ask Your Department of Commerce for ‘a 
j , Uni 
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Monthly Statistics of World Trade 


The data here shown were compiled 
from Official trade statistics of the vari- 


countries or from United States offi- 


ous 

cial sources. Monthly data are 
preliminary. Values are shown in United 
States dollars, those reported in foreign 
currencies having been converted for this 
purpose. 


Export figures for the following coun- 


tralia, British India, Chile, Cuba, Egypt, 
Eire, Mexico, New Zealand, and the 
United Kingdom; those for Brazil, Can- 
ada, Denmark, Norway, Switzerland, and 
the United States, domestic merchandise 
only. Belgium’s export figures for 1936- 
38 represent domestic merchandise, but 
the source makes no indication regarding 
1945-46. 


British India, New Zealand, and the 
United Kingdom are for general imports; 
those for Canada, Egypt, Denmark, Nor- 
way, Switzerland, and the United States, 
imports for consumption. Belgium’s 
figures for 1936-38 cover imports for con- 
sumption, but the source makes no indi- 
cation regarding 1945-46. 

Commodity classifications vary some- 




















tries include reexports: Argentina, Aus- Import figures for Australia, Eire, what among countries. 
WORLD TRADE: EXPORTS 
1948 1946 
136~38 = “a 
Item ithl 
r oe , —- Septem- : ; Novem- | Decem- a SEs ee ae 
Ap May June July August aa October teh ber January February; March 
EOGRAPHIC AREA 
. | 
North Al ri¢ a m2 Y Om) 2 257. ( 268. 2 200 207. 2 216.9 213.5 171.9 139. 2 | 162. 2 
wada — = _ ———. | 
PR . 4 2.7 3.7 | 
one ® ; { 52 10) 24.9 30] 24.4 24.4 | 20.6 | 26.9 | 
fae cman Republ f 14 6.8 { 1.8 2 l 3.6 | 2.7 | 
Haiti 1.8 2.2 1.2 1.2 11 1.5 | 1.9 1.2 2.2 
Mexico x 4 { 10 7 21.9 22 9 2%. 7 2%. 4 | 393.0 27.0 324.4 
~ pr m 1 ¢ 10 q 12 1.0 if) 1.2 
1aragu » e 
Janant ‘ | j j 
nited Sta 243.8 s ® R48. 4 SAR 8 ft 100. 1 140 612.3 715.2 780. 4 650. 6 7R8.8 
Soutl ner | 
- ae : ‘ { in 4 7 8 RO ( ea 9 77 RO). ( 65.0 73. ¢ 39.6 6.3 | 
B lw . 2 6.0 & 4 6.4 ( 
RB sail ‘ 10 {s 68.1 74. ¢ s 6.1 76.1 73.0 91.3 
Chil 2 19.4 1S. 1 9 0.9 23. 2 20. 2 12.7 20.3 21.7 
————— | 
Ecuador i 15.8 
Paragua / 
Peru 4 6.5 S.1 S. ¢ 10.2 11.5 9.1 11.6 “ 
Urugua 14 5 9 2 j 9.1 7.0 10.0 7.3 
Vel eZ vs x UW al 
Europ . 
Belgium ¢ 62.8 { 8.3 11.4 13.0 17.1 22.5 26.8 29.2 | 
Cre 4 ] i] 3.0 4.8 6.9 ol 
Dent s 14 7.4 ] a”) 23.9 21.0 20.4 19.3 | 
Fir , 10. ¢ 10.7 13 13. ¢ 17.4 13.7 11.8 2 
Finlat 10) & NS 1] 16.9 15.9 2] 7.0 | + 
France s ”) J 23 27.9 30.0 33.6 43.9 20.2 31.4 =3 
Norwa 8 J 2.2 f 5.8 7.8 8.7 13.1 | 14.5 | 
Swede 7.8 ’ {0.8 63.9 8.3 63.3 6.7 5. 7 47.4 | 39.3 | 39.7 
Switzerla 4 a 0 { 10.0 34.0 37.1 39.0 34.8 41.4 E 
United K i s 18. | l ) 120.6 193. 5 137.4 189. 2 | 247.3 | 256. 9 289.2 
(sla 
Briti I s i ( { f Rg , a 
one | 
Austr ‘ 2 - 10 ; 10.2 10 39.92 19.2 
New 7 s ' 7 22.4 1 8.0 22.9 30.7 | } a 
Africa } | 
Eevpt ® 1.4 my 4 9] &.4 11.9 0.7 8.0 | | | 
Raw Ma | 
Coal 
Ur 1K i = sical Paiaiincdpeiatinanelaainatcdaiiiiaiaaia 
3 a | 
{ is % g 8 . 9 IN. f 99. () 15.6 | 19.2 | 20. 6 24.1 
| 
Cotton. ra | | 
Egypt &.4 2 7 a 6.9 x 3 | | 
British India 2.7 f s 2 2.8 | aa 
ted 1 ¢ 9 29 ¢ of 0 22.0 34.1 25. 2 34.7 | 20.0 37.7 
Wor | 
— — | 
Australi s 14 ( { 8.2 15.7 
Argen " 8 s 14.2 11.4 9.1 | 
Ure s 2.4 1.7 2.8 3.3 
Fo ‘ - | { 
Butter atl = aa = 
Australia ) 1.2 2 3.2 | 
Denmark | 14 8.2 5. 6 3. 4 9 ‘ 
a Unite 1 Stat ‘ , 9 5 7 4 29 > 0 3 0 
ifTec 
Braz ] 11.1 9 4) 8 Ww. 7.8 22.9 35.3 
Colombia { { ! 12.4 f 7.9 7. 2 11. ¢ 
Wheat 
Australia 2 eee omen , 
Argentina 0 ) rs gS 8 12.2 10 8.7 7.6 24 nimtadiiaiad 
he ida s & 36. 5.8 19.9 55.3 30. 13.8 3.2 53. ! 21.5 14.0 | ‘ 
nited State { 6 ) 14.5 18.7 10 50.3 14.3 14.9 52.9 | 35.9 | 41.0 


See footnotes at end of table 
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WORLD TRADE: EXPORTS—Continued 
1945 1946 
1936-38 —_ 
Item monthly | | ns 
average : , alias Septem- | Outone Novem- | Decem = ; 
April May June July August ee tober ‘ole ‘es January February Maret 
CoMMODITIES—Continued 7 
IMI 
Manufactures 
Total 
Automobiles and parts a — — ee en ne eee f Aus 
United Kingdom_millions of U. 8. dollars 6.4 ] 1.8 1.6 } Bel 
United States do 23.8 71.8 | 88.4 | 56. 3 65.9 65.4 19.3 16.1 | 24.1 23. ¢ 23.7 26. 6 Bra 
Paper and manufactures 4 Bri 
Canada . do 10.2 14.6 14.4 14.6 15.1 15.2 17.0 15.7 17.¢ 15.4 18.2 16.3 Cat 
Sweden i do 2.5 5 vt 6.3 6.1 2 i Fra 
United Kingdom do 3.1 1.7 = oe a ee one Ger 
United States : a do HS 7.6 8.8 7.6 8.9 | 7.2 6.4 5.1 | 9.7 7.8 9.9 8.3 Ital 
| : 0.2 Ne 
ee Sw 
WORLD TRADE: IMPORTS Un 
ee Un 
GEOGRAPHIC AREAS te 
North America aaa 
Canada millions of U. 8. dollars 5&8 120. 6 129. 6 132.0 124.9 115.4 110.1 121.1 128.3 109, 2 4 105. 4 seas 
Costa Rica do. i) 6.6 ie 14.6 ‘ 
Cuba? do 9.4 16.5 19.8 17.7 21.1 21.1 20.4 2 21.1 22 
Dominican Republic — 4 1.3 2.0 1.7 l ‘ 
Haiti do 7 1.0 1.2 1.1 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.3 1.1 l 1.2 : 
Mexico ? do 11.6 26. 7 26. 2 25 a0 ¢ 2s. 2 27 1. 5 33.9 1. 2 22° 9 8 
Nicaragua do 5 y 1.1 0 1.1 4 s 8 1.1 l 7 
Panama do 1. f 4.0 3.8 38 1.3 1.8 sf 5.1 H 1.0 : 
United States do 177.1 356. 0 362. 1 8S 45, ¢ 55. 0 29 13.7 12. ¢ 279. 5 nt) eR 7 ~ § 
South America: ‘ 
Argentina ? : do 5. f 20. 5 19.1 19. 5 HS 29.8 1 $2.2 s 25. 9 6.1 
Brazil 2 do 23.1 31.8 43.9 49.3 SS | 14 27.2 20.8 4. 2 
Chile 2 do 7 12.3 ey 13. 1 11.9 2.1 7 0 f 2.4 
Ecuador do 1.0 41 — 
Paraguay do 7 1.3 1.4 15 
Peru. . do 47 6.2 f a0 7 & ] 6.7 ? 8 ] 
Uruguay do 3.4 7.5 7.8 7. § 10. 4 ’ 8.8 9.2 8.2 S| & 93 
Venezuela ..do 6.6 11.2 1.5 1k. ¢ : 
Europe ? | 
Belgium 4 do 68. 2 19.3 11.7 22. 2 26. 8 1.8 38.8 13.4 ‘8. 7 Sf f 63. ¢ 
Czechoslovakia do 27. 5 x x l l { 4 13 Ht ' 
Denmark * do 28.8 6.3 1.7 6. ¢ 1. G8 16.1 lf 15.7 27 2s 29 ¢ 
Eire’ ; do 17.2 9.2 13.3 15. 6 15 7.¢ 11.9 14. 15 1s 1 
Finland = do 14.7 5.9 6.9 f 5.0 ( 8.2 11. l 2f}. 2 6.9 6.5 
France do 127.6 A 6 R 4 f s 4 wif 4.2 9 ¢ | = ” 9 j | F 
Norway * do 23.5 6.3 8.7 23.4 26.8 29. 2 2 23. 2 22.7 | 17.4 
Sweden 6 do 41.2 9.8 11.3 12 Vf 6.5 sf R ] ‘ 29 45.0 5 
Switzerland ® do 32.0 11.0 15.0 18. ( 20.0 25. ( 25. ( g | 1.4 tl 9 59.0 
United Kingdom do 383. 1 392. 7 416.4 451. 5 3.4 40 , 287.4 fi3. 2 ‘ Nh 8 4 41 
Asia 
British India * do 45.8 65. ¢ 77.9 81.5 69. ( HS. its 6s 
Oceania y 
Australia ’ do 39.1 x 194. 0 59. 4 2. ¢ iH. 2 6Y ‘ F { 
New Zealand ’ do 17.1 12.9 12.7 15.4 16.3 17 5.Y 14 18 2.1 do! 
Africa ca: 
Egypt * do 14.9 22. 5 19. 0 19.7 20.7 16, 1 21.4 24.9 22 20. 5 
au’ 
lat 
rRADE OF tGENTIN 
RADE F ARGH INA eX) 
lov 
EXPORTS TO SELECTED COUNTRIES Ae 
5 
Total, all countries 5 — 7 ee » . W: 
thousands of U. S. dollars 165, 879 2 6, 53 \ 
Australia____- do x 2 f Wa 
Belgiur do 1, 89 1, O81 Gs 
Brazil____- do 20, 2° & 171 7 hu 
British India do 4 28 ( 3 in 
Canada ..do 967 189 18 7 
France do 2, 316 2, 485 1, 200 13,9 ra 
Germany do 3, 6& 1, 092 , 
Italy ic 1, 967 52 QS7 Ht co 
Netherlands . de 4,131 1, 485 4,437 6, 162 in 
Sweden_.- do 652 2, 862 9, 49 10, 165 
Switzerland_. do se 2 509 4 84 620 co 
United Kingdom__-- do 15, 303 49, 257 45, 92 45, SNe ce 
United States. do 5, 189 4. 361 5? 108 16, SO 
Union of South Africa do 92 2, 702 2, 728 7f ar 
Other American Republics do 1, 444 27, 795 940) 4, BHM f 
Other countries __. do 4,118 19, 94 Mh, 15M 21, 42 0 
fa 
EXPORTS BY COMMODITIES 
Raw materials 
Cotton thousands of U. S. dollars 581 443 532 1,054 
Wool do 4,357 15, 385 29. 877 1), HQ 
Foodstuffs 
Butter do 269 2, 027 1, 60% 4%) 
Corn : e . do 11, 228 3,3 2. 06 5 OM cl 
Meat do 7, 799 35, SR, 147 7, 148 b 
Sugar _-- A do 26 16 158 147 b 
Wheat and wheat flour__. do 7, 940 31, 020 4. 2 14, 655 T 
Manufactures | 
Chemicals and related products. _do 144 3, 349 4, 788 6, 07 Dp 
Gas and fuel oil do_. 85 109 24 92 It 
Iron and steel mill products.__._.do wO 349 382 648 
Textile fabrics_- at do__.. 12 1, 305 1, 571 2, 593 b: 
Yarns and threads__. ipa do... 10 76 419 1,116 


See footnotes at end of table 
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TRADE OF ARGENTINA—Continued 
———S 
_ 1946 
1936-38 : es ee F 
Item monthly 
average April May June July August — October sg ng — January | February, March 
IMPORTS FROM SELECTED COl NTRIES | | 
; | | 
Total, all ands of U.S. dollars 35, 601 59, 008 x aie ve | | | 
‘ : 
Australia.-.- . = 7. 10 ou “60 
aa. - . 7 do 1, 863 19, 379 19, 416 26, 065 
itish Indi ) m4 x 2F5 i 
British India--- ro . a 2 981 s, 638 ; 3s | 
- -—egeganaaiael do... 1, 589 as me "705 
France..------ do 3, 636 R0) 3 - 
Germany a “ 7 , 3 2 | | | 
Italy; ; do ” R68 2 ll 13 | 
— do 522 1,174 10, 050 10, 904 } 
switzerland do... 443 1, 356 8, 211 8, 910 
Switzerle _ 443 1, 356 1 rf 
United Kingdom ro = 7, 207 r 132 0, os 
Tnited States do », 61 7, 157 Z : 
Other American Republics do 1, 601 10, se . v1 o 540 
Other countries - do. 4, 510 4, eas 9, 052 9, 933 
! Silver bullion and specie included; gold excluded 
? Nonmonetary gold and silver included. 
3 ial estimate 
me es gold and silver included for 1936-38; no statement in source regarding 1945-46. 


5 Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, League of Nations, March 1946, ; 
6 Monetary gold and silver excluded for 1936-38; no statement in source regarding 1945-46. 


7 Bullion and specie excluded. 
‘ Bullion, specie, and currency notes excluded. 


§ Coin and gold ingots excluded; silver ingots included 

0 Prewar monthly averages are 1937-38 for all countries except the United States. Averages for the United States are for 1936-38. 
(x) Less than one-half the unit. 

Note.—Figures appearing on nose of brace represent total for months covered by brace. 





Recent Changes in 
Canada’s Price 
Controls 


(Continued from p. 4) 


Pork Products 


An increase of 244 cents per pound in 
domestic price ceilings On pork car- 
casses and sides, effective April 1, was 
authorized in order to maintain the re- 
lationship between the domestic and 
export prices of pork. This action fol- 
lowed announcement by the Minister of 
Agriculture that the contract price for 
Wiltshire sides for the United Kingdom 
was being raised from $22.50 to $25 per 
hundredweight. The resultant increase 
in consumer prices of pork cuts will 
range from 1 to 4 cents per pound, ac- 
cording to the Board’s estimate. The 
increase has been followed by a series of 
consequential increases of 10 percent in 
ceilings on a number of processed meats 
and higher ceilings for barrelled pork, 
for canned pork products, sausages, and 
fancy meats—all effective April 15. 


Butter 


As an incentive to greater production, 
creamery butter prices were increased 
by 4 cents per pound, effective April 1. 
The increase was subsequently made ap- 
Plicable to dairy butter and whey butter. 
It was explained that the increase would 
bring butter prices more in line with 
those of other dairy products. 


Bedding and Furniture 


Another adjustment in ceiling prices 
which became effective April 1 was that 
affecting certain types of bedding and 
upholstered furniture. Price increases 
in this group range from 16 to 25 per- 
cent over previous prices for mattresses, 
25 percent for pillows and comforters, 
and 20 percent for studio couches. 


Pulp and Paper 


Included in the April 1 increases was 
a series of price adjustments in the paper 
industry averaging about 7 percent at 
the producer level and ranging from less 
than 5 percent up to 10 percent in man- 
ufacturers’ prices for finished paper and 
paperboard. Converters’ increases range 
from 5 to 8 percent. These adjustments 
were put into effect by a series of orders 
covering fiber shipping cases, looseleaf 
binders and students’ supplies, gummed 
paper, toilet paper, paperboard pack- 
ages, waxed papers, envelopes, paper 
towels, paper napkins, wrapping papers, 
newsprint repulping side runs, wood 
pulp, book-writing and specialty papers 
and paperboard. 

Prior to the present changes, no in- 
creases had been permitted in the paper 
industry since the beginning of price 
control, except for newsprint. The ad- 
justments followed an intensive exami- 
nation of operating costs in the pulp and 
paper industries and gave recognition to 
higher pulpwood and labor costs. As in 
many other industries, the higher prices 
are still below export price levels, but the 


Board does not admit the contention 
that domestic prices should rise to export 
levels, because to do so “would mean the 
end of price control in Canada,” accord- 
ing to the Board chairman. As in nu- 
merous other cases, the Board also esti- 
mates that the increases should be pretty 
well absorbed before the consumer level 
is reached, so that retail-price increases 
should be “negligible.” A number of less- 
essential paper products also have been 
included in the list of items on which 
ceiling prices have been suspended. 


Farm Machinery 


Considering Canada’s large farm pop- 
ulation and the importance of grain 
farming in the west, a particularly im- 
portant price adjustment was the 1214 
percent increase in Canadian-made farm 
machinery and implements, made effec- 
tive April 13. This applies to a wide 
range of machinery, equipment, and 
parts, including planting, seeding, and 
fertilizing machinery; plows; tillage im- 
plements and cultivators; haying ma- 
chinery; harvesting machinery; sundry 
machines for preparing crops for market 
or use; farm power machinery; farm 
wagons, trucks, and sleighs; dairy ma- 
chines and equipment; spraying equip- 
ment and dusters; domestic water sys- 
tems and pumps; and barn and barnyard 
equipment. 

Vigorous opposition to the farm- 
machinery price increase was immedi- 
ately expressed on behalf of all three 
opposition parties in the House of Com- 

(Continued on p. 54) 
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Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence Division, Office of International Trade 


The firms and individuals listed below 
have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, 
or in United States representations. 
Most of these trade opportunities have 
been reported by American Foreign 
Service officers abroad, following re- 
quests by local firms for assistance in lo- 
cating American trade contracts. Addi- 
tional information concerning each ex- 
port or import opportunity, including a 
World Trade Directory Report, is avail- 
able to qualified United States firms, and 











Italian Firm Offers Patent | 
Rights on Secret Process 


An Italian secret process for pro- 
ducing marketable beryllium al- 
loys—both copper and aluminum— 
without reducing the element is 
now being offered to American in- 
terests. 

The Economic Section of the 
American Embassy in Rome reports 
that this patented process is owned 
by the Italian firm of SAPPI ‘So- 
cieta Anonima Processi Privati 
Industriale). SAPPI constructed 
in 1936 and subsequently operated 
a plant at Chivasso near Turin. 
From 1940 until they left, the Ger- 
mans controlled this plant and sent 
all the products to Germany. 

According to the Government- 
appointed ‘“commissario” that 
managed the plant, the patented 
process is superior in every way. 

In announcing its availability, 
SAPPI is hopeful that an American 
firm may wish to acquire the patent 
rights and perhaps the services of 
a select group of technicians who 
have the “know how” to apply the 
process. 

The firm also emphasizes that 
the laboratory stage has been 
passed; that the plant has been 
successfully operated on a com- 
mercial scale for several years. 

Anyone wishing further informa- 
tion on this manufacturing oppor- 
tunity may contact the Italian 
principals through the Economic 
Section of the U. S. Embassy in 
Rome. 





























may be obtained upon inquiry from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division of the 
Department of Commerce, or through 
its field offices, for $1 each. Interested 
United States firms should correspond 
directly with the firms listed concerning 
any projected business arrangements. 

While every effort is made to include 
only firms or individuals of good repute, 
the Department of Commerce cannot as- 
sume any responsibility for any trans- 
actions undertaken with these firms. 
The usual precautions should be taken 
in all cases, and all transactions are sub- 
ject to prevailing export and import con- 
trols in this country and abroad. (It is 
recognized that many of the items speci- 
fied as export opportunities are in short 
supply or that full facilities for private 
trade may not have been reestablished 
in some of the areas from which inquiries 
have been received. However, many 
United States foreign traders are pro- 
ceeding now with negotiations for busi- 
ness when conditions permit.) 


Index, by Commodities 


{Numbers Shown Here Refer to 
Items In Sections Below 


Numbered 


Adhesives: 32 

Agricultural Implements: 10 

Automobiles, Automotive Equipment, and 
Accessories 2. 12 19, 43 

Chemicals: 3, 4, 8, 15, 16, 22, 23, 25, 26, 27 

Cosmetic and Hairdressing Equipment: 25 
35, 42. 

Drugs and Pharmaceuticals: 18, 25, 42 

Electric Writing Projection Equipment: 7 

Electrical Equipment and Appliance 12, 17 
19, 27, 42. 

Fishing Boats and Supplies: 28 

Foodstuffs: 10, 14, 23. 

General Merchandise; 12, 25 

Hardware: 14, 30. 

Household Equipment: 39, 40, 42 

Jewelry: 23, 41. 

Leather: 10. 

Machinery: 1, 4, 5, 6, 10, 11, 13, 21, 23, 24, 26 
27, 31, 33, 34, 36, 38, 43 

Medical Supplies: 25. 

Metals and Minerals: 5, 6, 8, 10, 41 

Motors: 2. 

Mustcal Instruments and Recordings: 17, 23. 

Newspapers: 20. 

Novelties: 40. 

Office Equipment: 9, 12 

Optical Equipment: 7. 

Paper and Paper Products: 3, 15, 30, 34 

Plastics: 11, 26. 

Radios and Communication Equipment: 7 
43. 


Refrigeration Equipment: 10, 19, 27 
Sctentific Equipment: 15. 

Textiles: 1, 15, 24, 29, 37, 39 

Tools: 12, 13, 27. 


Foreig n Visitors 


1. Argentina—Schalom Djaen, represent. 
ing Carlos S. Djaen, Santiago del Estero 483 
Buenos Aires, is interested in tertiles and 
tertile machinery Scheduled to arrive: June 
1, via Miami Length of visit: 4 months 
U. S. address: c/o Mrs. Elisa Goldstein, 1650 
Sterling Place, Brooklyn, N. Y 

2. Australia—Percy J. Allen managing qj. 
rector, Allen & Puttick, Pty., Ltd., 8] Grey 
Street, South Brisbane, is interested In study. 
ing latest methods of motor body building, 
Scheduled to arrive: May 15, via Los Angeles 
Length of visit: 3 months. U. S. address 
co Rotary International, 35 East Wacker 
Street, Chicago, Ill Itinerary: Boston, At- 
lantic City, Chicago, Detroit, and Denver. 





—— 
| 


Didot-Bottin to Issue New | 
Foreign Directory in ’47 
é d / 
“Bottin Mondial” is now being | 
prepared in Paris by the Didot- | 
Bottin organization, and is sched- 
uled for publication early in 1947. 
This new register of inter- 
national trade will differ consider- 
ably from the old Didot-Bottin 
foreign volume. It will take the 
form of a concise Buyer’s Guide 
containing firms dealing in inter- 
national commerce only. Thus the 
size of the volume will be reduced, 
but its convenience to international 


dealers and local selling agents of 
foreign products should be mate- 
rially increased, according to the 
publishers 

The new Bottin Mondial will be 
printed in both English and French 
and will contain a glossary 

No charge is made for listing an 
exporting firm under the proper 
general heading. A moderate 
charge is made in special Cases, 
such as lists of various products 
with illustrations, names and ad- 
dresses of agents or distributors in 
other countries, offers of catalogs, 
and the like. 

American manufacturers inter- 
ested in exporting in 1947 and 
thereafter can obtain further in- 
formation as to free listings or 
detailed registrations by writing 
Emile Garden, U. S. General Agent 
for Didot-Bottin, 15 Moore Street, 
New York 4. 
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3 Australia—W. A. Ball of B. J. Ball Pty., 

3. “418 Kent Street, Sydney, is interested 
~* ‘ hasing chemical and ground-wood pa- 
im ~* - 1,000 tons of carton and box board. 
se aed to arrive: June 1, via San Fran- 
08 Length of visit: 6 months. U. S. 
wore - c/o Errion Co., 17 State Street, New 
ee Oe Itinerary: San Francisco, Seattle, 


Pugh, Consulting Engineer, 16 North Phelps 
Street, Youngstown, Ohio. Itinerary: 
Youngstown, Detroit, and Chicago. 

6. Australia—David Ker Plummer, repre- 
senting Metallic Bellows Co., 467 Victoria 
Street, Abbotsford, Melbourne, Victoria, is 
interested in studying production methods 
in the manufacture of metal bellows, includ- 


chines, woodworking machines, and plastic 
materials. Scheduled to arrive: May 30, via 
Miami. Length of visit: 4 months. U. S. 
address: c/o Silva Soares Co., 82 Wall Street, 
New York City. Itinerary: New York; New- 
ark; Springfield, Ill.; Baltimore; and Wash- 
ington. 

12. Brazil—Alvaro Simfronio Bandiera de 


—_ ng York, Philadelphia, and Spring- ing parts such as thermostats and tempera- Mello of Simfronio & Cia., Manaos, Amazonas, 
oy ture regulators. Scheduled to arrive during is interested in purchasing automobiles; gen- 
eia, « 


May, via San Francisco, for a visit of about 
4months. U.S. address: c/o Clifford Manu- 
facturing Co., 564 East First Street, Boston, 
Mass. Itinerary: New York, Boston, and 
Knoxville. 


-Joseph David, managing di- 
rector, Pectin (Australia), Pty., Ltd., 47 Buck- 
ingham Street, Sydney, is interested - con- 
tacting manufacturers of pectin, and is in the 


eral electrical appliances; office equipment; 
tools; general merchandise. Scheduled to ar- 
rive: May 24, via Miami. Length of visit: 
6 months. U.S. address: c/o Brazilian Con- 


4. Australia- 








it market for new plant equipment and ma- sulate General, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
83 chinery. Scheduled to arrive: May 29, via 7. Australia—J. G Reed, representing City. Itinerary: Miami, Philadelphia, New 
nd San Francisco Length of visit: 4 months Amalgamated Wireless (Australasia), Ltd., 47 York, Boston, Chicago, and Los Angeles. 
Ne UV. Ss. address: c o Biltmore Hotel, 515 South York Street, Sydney, is interested in: 1. Ra- 13. Brazil—Pavel Rosenberg, representing 
hs Olive Street, Los Angeles, Calif. Itinerary: dio communication equipment : (a) radio Propac—Cia. de Propaganda, Administracéo 
50 San Francisco and Los Angeles frequency heating equipment, (b) measuring e Comercio, Av. Rio Branco 85-14, Rio de 
5. Australia—Leslie Holmes, representing instruments, (Cc) mica capacitators, (d) car- Janeiro, is interested in contacting American 
ii. British Tube Mills (Australia), Pty., Ltd., rier wave communication equipment, and machine-tool manufacturers in order to ob- 
ey Kilburn, Adelaide, is interested in purchas- (e) crystal grinding equipment. 2. Visual tain their representations in Brazil. Sched- 
y- ing equipment for steel tube making, and education optical equipment. In this con- uled to arrive: May 28, via Miami. Length of 
9 studying production methods. Scheduled to nection, he is particularly interested in pur- visit: 2 months. U.S. address: c/o E. Gott- 
8, arrive: May 29, via San Francisco. Length chasing 35 mm. still strip projectors and lieb, 171 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
8 of visit: 3 months. U S. address: c/o G. A. other visual equipment for school and citizen Itinerary: New York, Cleveland, Detroit, 
er education use. 3. Electric writing projection Grand Rapids, and Hartford. 
te equipment, such as that used in large rail- 14. Canada—W. J. Warner, representing 
LL ————— road terminals for announcing arrival and Trelford & Warner Co., 81 Murrie Street, 
| ) departure of trains. Scheduled to arrive: Mimico, Ontario, is interested in foodstuffs 
| Rights to Dehydrated Peat June 1, via San Francisco, Length of visit: and hardware. Due to Mr. Warner’s short 
5 : 3 months. U. S. address: c/o Trans-Conti- 
































Coal Offered by Inventor 


American rights to a Swedish 
Process of producing dehydrated 
peat coal are offered by the inven- 
tor, C. W. Pilo, Stockholm, Sweden. 

According to the American Le- 
gation in Stockholm, the new 
methods of manufacturing peat 
coal were developed during the war 
by Mr. Pilo. The cities of Stock- 
holm, Goteborg, and Malmo formed 
a company which erected four 
plants having a capacity of 80,000 
to 100,000 tons of dehydrated peat 
coal a year. 

While the operation of these 
plants was more or less secret dur- 
ing the war, Mr. Pilo states that 
they may now be inspected. Fur- 
thermore, he is permitted to ex- 
plain the technical aspects of his 
methods of dehydration. 

In a report made by the Swedish 
Chemical Industry Association, 
peat coal is described as peat which 
through heating to a temperature 
of about 200° centigrade has lost 
all water and (part of its oxygen. 
Its effective B."T. U. value is said 
to be dependent on the quality of 
the peat. Wher good Swedish peat 
is carbonized, this value is 5,500- 
6,000 “kcal” per kilogram. It is 
described as being an “extraordi- 
nary fuel for steam boilers.” 

Firms interested in further in- 
vestigating this new process are re- 
quested to write directly to C. H. 
Ravndal, counselor of the Ameri- 
can Legation in Stockholm for 
transmittal to Mr. Pilo. 



































nental Co., 40 Rector Street, New York City. 
Itinerary: Chicago, New York, and Wash- 
ington. 

8. Australia—John Herbert Robinson, rep- 
resenting Allmet Industries, Pty., Ltd., 16 Bar- 
rack Street, Sydney, N. S. W., and the Brass 
Co. of Australia, Melbourne, Victoria, is 
interested in refractory manufactures; de- 
velopments in the use of low frequency 
furnaces; metallurgical processes; laboratory 
equipment for analytical work. Scheduled to 
arrive: May 29, via San Francisco. Length 
of visit: 4 months. U.S. address: c/o Aus- 
tralian Legation, 3117 Woodland Drive, 
Washington, D. C. Itinerary: Louisville, 
Milwaukee, Trenton, Newark, Cleveland, To- 
ledo, Dayton, Cincinnati, Detroit, Pittsburgh, 
Philadelphia, New York, Baltimore, Chicago, 
New Orleans, and San Francisco. 

World Trade Directory Reports being pre- 
pared. 

9. Australia—Sydney G. Stott of Stott & 
Underwood, Pty., Ltd., 188 George Street, 
Sydney, is interested in office machines and 
Supplies. Scheduled to arrive: June 1, via 
San Francisco. Length of visit: 4 months. 
U. S. address: c/o Export Department, Ad- 
dressograph-Multigraph Corp., 1200 Babbitt 
Road, Cleveland, Ohio. Itinerary: Chicago, 
Cleveland, and New York. 

10. Brazil—Hely George de Carvalho, rep- 
resenting Soc. Importadora de Maquinas Para 
Industria, Ltda., Rua Roger 167, Jao Pessoa, 
Paraiba, and George Cunha, Rua Maciel 
Pinheiro 60-68, Joao Pessoa, Paraiba, is in- 
terested in purchasing agricultural imple- 
ments; winch for seaport purposes; tertile 
spinning machinery (new) ; barbed wire; iron 
plates; copper plates; galvanized wire and 
pipes; steel rails; electric refrigerators; auto- 
mobiles; trucks; tin plate; black pepper; and 
codfish. He has for export mandioca flour, 
rice kerela (nonglutonous rice for beer manu- 
facture), castor-oil seed, and leather. He is 
now in this country until August 31. U.S. 
address: c/o Brazilian Consulate General, 10 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. Itinerary: 
New York, Chicago, Washington, and Detroit. 

11. Brazil—Custodio Soares Cortes, repre- 
senting Fabrica de Escovas Distincta e Sanis, 
Ltda., Av. Beira Mar 216, 5, Rio de Janeiro, 
is interested in purchasing plastic molding 
machines, machine dies, brushmaking ma- 


visit, it is requested that interested concerns 
correspond with the Canadian firm direct. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

15. China—William Pao-chin Chu, repre- 
senting Sheh Shu Chang & Co., Yu Hua Trad- 
ing Co., and Great Eastern Enterprise Co., 
all of Kuming, is intarested in purchas- 











Head of Australian Chamber 
of Manufacturers Seeks 
Business Contacts 


The president of the Australian 
Chamber of Manufacturers, Wil- 
liam Queale, is now in the United 
States. 

In addition to attending the in- 
ternational labor conference in 
Cleveland, Mr. Queale is seeking 
information on trading possibilities 
between this country and Aus- 
tralia. In fact, he has a number 
of specific inquiries from Aus- 
tralian businessmen who desire 
American connections. 

Among his assignments is the 
procurement of seats for motion- 
picture theaters for the Waterman 
interests in South Australia. They 
now have a monopoly of the sub- 
urban and rural theaters in South 
Australia but are branching out 
into the other Australian States. 

Mr. Queale is the managing di- 
rector of Kelvinator, and director 
of Chrysler-Dodge Distributors, 
both of Australia. His present ad- 
dress is c/o Australian Legation, 
3117 Woodland Drive NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
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ing paper; scientific equipment; stationery; 
general merchandise; and cotton textiles. 
He has for export barium sulfate; asbestos; 
and mica. Mr. Chu would also like to obtain 
technical information relative to the paper 
industry. Scheduled to arrive during June 
for an indefinite stay. U. S. address: c/o 
Mr. Howard Wang, Chinese Embassy, 2001 
Nineteenth Street, NW., Washington, D. C. 
Itinerary: New York, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, Columbus, Cleveland, Chicago, San 
Francisco, and washington. 

World Trade Directory Reports being pre- 
pared on Yu Hua Trading Co. and Great 
Eastern Enterprise Co. 

16. Colombia—Guillermo Cabo Olozaga of 
Echavarria, Cabo & Cia., Calle La Paz No. 
52-42, Medellin, is interested in heavy chem- 
icals. Scheduled to arrive: June 4, via Mi- 
ami. Length of visit: 3 months. U.S. Ad- 
dress: c/o Colombian Consulate General, 444 
Madison Avenue, New York City. Itinerary: 
New York, Boston, Bridgeport, Wilmington, 
and Los Angeles. 

17. Colombia—Jorge Vasquez Lalinde of 
J. y A. Vasquez L., Carrera 49 No. 52-29, 
Medellin, is interested in electrical and do- 
mestic appliances; musical recordings. 
Scheduled to arrive: May 30, via Miami. 
Length of visit: 2 months. U. S. address: 
c/o Philco International, 230 Park Avenue, 
New York City. Itinerary: New York. 

18. Costa Rica—Ovidio Astorga S. repre- 
senting Uribe y Pages Av. 3, San Jose, is 
interested in visiting industrial, chemical, 
and pharmaceutical laboratories. Sched- 
uled to arrive: May 31, via Miami. Length 
of visit: 3 months. U. S. address: 220 East 
Hight Street, Oxford, Ohio. Itinerary: Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, Chicago, Detroit, Phila- 
delphia, and Washington. 

19. Ecuador—Juan H. Darquea, Montalvo 
No. 811, Ambato, is interested in automotive 
parts and accessories and vehicles; refriger- 
ators and electrical equipment. Scheduled 
to arrive: June 18, via Los Angeles. Length 
of visit: 6 months. U.S. address: c/o Ecua- 
doran Consulate, Los Angeles, Calif. Itin- 
erary: Los Angeles, San Francisco, St. Louis, 
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Chicago, New York, Washington, Boston, and 
Miami. 

20. Ecuador—Leopoldo Rivas (Iturralde), 
representing Empresa Editora—‘E] Comer- 
cio,’”’ Quito, is interested in the newspaper 
industry. Scheduled to arrive about June 
20, for a stay of 6 months. U. S. address: 
c/o Ecuadoran Consulate General, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York City. Itinerary: New 
York, Washington, Los Angeles, and possibly 
New Orleans. 

21. England—F. V. Davies, representing 
Meta-Phronts Co., Ltd., 1 Park Road East, 
Acton, London, W. 3, is interested in ma- 
chinery for production of metal, wood, and 
glass for store fronts. Scheduled to arrive 
May 20, via New York, for an indefinite visit. 
U. S. address: c/o Thomas Cook & Sons, Ltd., 
587 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Itinerary: 
Pittsburgh and New York. 

22. Finland—Eino Railimo, representing 
Railimo & Co., Ratakatu 29, Helsinki, is in- 
terested in industrial raw materials and 
chemicals; dyestuffs. Scheduled to arrive 
June 1, via New York, for an indefinite visit. 
U. S. address: c/o Consulate General of Fin- 
land, 53 Broadway, New York City. Itinerary: 
New York, Washington, Baltimore, Philadel- 
phia, and Chicago. 

23. Greece—J. C. Alexopoulos, representing 
The Hellenic Importing & Exporting Corp., 
10—b Nikis Street, Athens, is interested in 
purchasing musical instruments; machinery 
for cabinet makers, electric condensers, weav- 
ing, and spinning, and for making artificial 
teeth, pencils, chocolate, fine gold and silver 
chains; gold-plated chains and crosses; soft 
drinks; including extracts; taps for orygen 
tanks; chemicals for colors; condensers for 
linseed oil; boilers for crude oil. He has for 
export carob-bean seeds. He is now in this 
country until August 30. U.S. address: 106 
West Forty-seventh Street, Room 208, New 
York 19, N. Y. Itinerary: New York and 
Chicago. 

24. Greece—George Demetrios Dardoufas, 
representing his own firm, 19 Venizelou 
Street, Salonika, and also Tannerie-Ganterie 
Dardoufa, S. A., 3 Panghi Skouze, Athens, is 














or buy a hacienda near that ctiy. 


for operation as a resort. 
beautiful Los Chillos Valley. 


all necessary equipment. 


large bedrooms and three baths. 


verted into bedrooms. 


to flower and vegetable gardens. 


in Quito. 








Ecuador Hacienda Offered as Suitable for Tourists 


Americans interested in operating a tourist resort abroad are advised, 
through the American Embassy at Quito, Ecuador, of an opportunity to lease 


The property, called ‘“‘San Miguel,” is described as being especially suitable | 
It is located 18 miles southeast of Quito in the | 

An all-weather road makes it easily accessible 
t othe city and other parts of Ecuador. 

According to the Embassy, this hacienda consists of several dwellings in | 
excellent condition, all furnished and with modern conveniences. 
cipal residence offers a large salon and dining room, a bar, well-equipped 
billiard hall, and kitchen with hot-water heater, electric refrigeration, and | 
Sleeping quarters now available comprise five 
Five additiona' rooms can be easily con- 


Outbuildings include hen houses and stables for horses and livestock. An 
electric-light plant of 19 horsepower provides necessary current for the ranch. 
There is also an abundance of good drinking water. 

Approximately 115 acres of the hacienda are under cultivation, in addition 


Anyone desiring further information on this property, which is owned by 
Dr. Miguel Heredia Crespo, should write directly to the American Embassy 


The prin- 
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. . ° Pe 
British Firm Seeks License to 
Manufacture U. S. Items 


A well-established British man- 
ufacturing firm desires to manu- 
facture American products under 
license, according to a recent re- 
port from the American Embassy 
in London. 

This firm, Redwing Limited, has 
specified particular interest in 
American office machinery and 
equipment, as well as domestic 
equipment or other products Suited 
for production in a well-equipped 
| engineering works. 

The Redwing production facili. 
ties consist of: Machine shop with 
modern lathes, millers, grinders, 
drills; presses up to 100 tons; an 


enameling shop, toolroom, and 
miscellaneous | light engineering 
equipment. 


The firm’s selling territory ex. 
tends throughout the United King. 
dom, Continental Europe, and the 
British Dominions and Colonies. 
American patent holders inter- 
ested in this licensing opportunity 
are advised to communicate with 
Redwing Limited, 167 Brigstock 
Road, Thornton Heath, Surrey, 
England. 

















interested in wool and cotton tertiles; glove 
and tannery machinery. Scheduled to arrive 
during May, via New York, for a visit of about 
2 months. U. S. address: c/o Galimex Co. 
Inc. 120 West Forty-second Street, New York 
City. Itinerary: New York, Boston, and 
Washington 

World Trade 
prepared 

25. Greece—Constantine Nicolaidis, Mana- 
ger, “Medica,”” M. Camariotou Street, Athens, 
is interested in the purchase of and fepre- 
sentation for chemicals, drugs and pharma- 
ceuticals, cosmetics, druggists’ rubber sun- 
dries, surgical supplies, hospital equipment 
and supplies, dyes, plastics and plastic prod- 
ucts, tooth brushes, and other drug-store 
merchandise. He is now in the United States 
until July 31. U.S. address: Hotel St. Moritz, 
Central Park South, New York City. Itiner- 
ary: New York, Philadelphia, Akron, and 
Chicago 

26. Hong Kong—H. K. Lee, representing 
Eng Aun Tong (Tiger Balm Factory), 179 
Wancha: Road, is interested in purchasing 
plastics, chemicals, and machinery. Sched- 
uled to arrive during June via San Francisco, 
for a visit of 6 months. U.S. address: Mark 
Hopkins Hotel, California and Mason Streets, 
San Francisco, Calif., or c/o Irving Trust Co., 
1 Wall Street, New York City. Itinerary: 
New York and San Francisco, 

27. India—Jean L. Duplant, representing 
Rayon Engineering Co., Bombay, is inter- 
ested in air-conditioning, refrigeration, elec- 
trical plants, small machine tools, and chem- 
ical plants. Scheduled to arrive during June 
for a visit of 3 months. U. 8S. address: ¢/0 


Directory Reports being 


U. S. Department of Commerce, Empire State 
Building, 60th Floor, New York 1, N. Y. 
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: New York, Philadelphia, Boston, 
ee a Louis, New Orleans, and Wash- 


zp ae Trade Directory Report being pre- 


TS atie-D. N. Khandke, representing 
fe ~ Fisheries, Ltd., 6, Rampart aw, Fort, 
Bombay, is interested in purchasing 90-ton 
fishing boats and would like to employ Amer- 
ican personnel willing to come to India to 
operate them; ice and freezing plants; fish- 
meal plants; and fishing nets. Scheduled to 
arrive during June for a visit of 3 months. 
U. S. address: ¢c/oO Guaranty Trust Co., 140 
Broadway, New York City. Itinerary: New 
York, Seattle, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
New Orleans, and Washington. 

29. New Zealand—Arthur Crompton, rep- 
resenting The Parisian Neckwear Co. Ltd., 
74-76 Lorne Street, Auckland, is interested 
in fabrics and materials used in manufacture 
of ties and scarves. Scheduled to arrive early 
June, via San Francisco. Length of visit: 6 
months. U.S. address: c/o A. E. Whitehouse 
& Co. Inc., 90 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: San Francisco, Los Angeles, Chi- 
cago, Washington, New York. 

30. New Zealand—Austin George Wilson, 
95 Saltburn Road, Milford, Auckland, repre- 
senting Th. De Schryver, Ltd., Auckland, is 
interested in hardware, engineering and 
paper trade. Scheduled to arrive: June 1, 
via San Francisco. Length of visit: 6 months 
U. S. address: c/o Chase National Bank, 18 
Pine Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: San 
Francisco, New York, Bridgeport, Pittsburgh, 
Chicago. 

31. Norway—Worm = _ Lund, representing 
Sydvaranger Co., A/S Kongensgate 7 (Post 
Office Box No. 197), Oslo, is interested in 
purchasing mining machinery and equip- 
ment. Scheduled to arrive the last half of 
June, via New York City. Length of visit: 
4 months. U.S. address: c/o Nordberg Mfg 
Co., 60 East Forty-second Street, New York 
City. Itinerary: New York, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, Denver, Salt Lake City 

32. South Africa—Alfred M. Bach, repre- 
senting Adhesian Chemicals (Pty.) Ltd., P.O 
Box 4004, 6 Pyott Street, Port Elizabeth, is 
interested in any types of adhesives, and 
chemical lines for the footwear industry 
Scheduled to arrive the end of June, prob- 
ably via New York. Length of visit: 1 month 
U. S. address: 26 Lion Street, Toms River, 
N. J. Itinerary: New York: Lynn, Mass.; 
Chicago; San Francisco; Detroit 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

33. South Africa—Gilbert John McCaul, 
representing Industrial Research Association 
Ltd., P. O. Box 904, Johannesburg, is inter- 
ested in industrial machinery and supplies 
Scheduled to arrive: June 15, probably via 
New York. Length of visit: 6 months. U.S 
address: c/o International Associates, 103 
Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Boston, Chicago, Detroit. 

34. South Africa—B. Spitzglass, 25 St. 
John’s Road, Sea Point, Capetown, of I 
Spitzglass & Sons, corner Queen’s Road and 
Norfolk Street, Capetown, is interested in 
bottles and bottling equipment; paper; 
scales. Scheduled to arrive: June 15, via 
New York. Length of visit: 3 to 4 months. 
U. S. address: c/o Edmond Weil, Inc., 100 
Gold Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York, Boston, Chicago, Detroit. Buffalo. 

35. Sweden—Sven Larsson, representing 
Salong Gripsholm, 56 Vasagatan, Goteborg, is 
interested in cosmetics, hairdressers’ su pplies 
and equipment. Scheduled to arrive: May 
24, via New York. Length of visit indefinite. 
U. S. address: c/o Swedish American Line. 
MS Gripsholm, 636 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York 
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Washington, D. C. 





Military Permits Not Required for Travel to Southeast Asia 


Military permits for civilian travel to and within areas formerly under 
control of the Southeast Asia Command are no longer required, says a 
press notice issued by the British military authorities at New Delhi, India. 
The areas in question include British Malaya, British Borneo (including 
Sarawak), and the Netherlands Indies. 
applications for entry into those areas should be made to the governments 
concerned through “normal departmental, consular or diplomatic channels.” 

Military permits are likewise no longer required for civilian travel to the 
British Crown Colony of Hong Kong, the requirements for obtaining visas 
being outlined in the article entitled “Hong Kong Begins Anew,” which ap- 
peared in the March 16, 1946, issue of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. 

In the case of French Indochina, military permits for civilian travel are 
also not required, but United States citizens, other than officials of the United 
States Government, must obtain visas from French consular officials in this 
country and elsewhere, the applications for which have previously been re- 
ferred by the French consulates to the appropriate French authorities at 
Paris or Saigon. Visas for United States Government officials are granted 
without reference to Paris or Saigon, according to the French Embassy, 


For entry into Siam, an ordinary visa only is necessary, according to the 
Siamese Legation, Washington, D. C. 

The foregoing supersedes and amplifies the information contained in the 
box notice entitled “Permits for Travel to Southeast Asia Areas,” which 
appeared (page 26) in the May 25, 1946, issue of ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. 


The notice stated that all future 




















36. Syria—Edouard Saade of Gabriel Saade 
& Fils, Latakia, is interested in machinery in 
general. Scheduled to arrive about June 15, 
via New York. Length of visit: 6 months. 
U. S. address: c/o J. Henry Schroeder Bank- 
ing Corp., 46 Williams Street, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York City and other 
commercial and industrial centers. 

37. Uruguay——-Mose Poyastro, representing 
Emelas 8S. A., Rincon 661, Montevideo, is 
interested in rayon, cotton, and silk cloth. 
Scheduled to arrive during June, via New 
York. Length of visit: 3 months. U. S. ad- 
dress: c/o Neuss Hesslein & Co., 75 Worth 
Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, 
Washington, Boston. 

38. Uruguay—Erich Thalheimer, Pereyra 
de la Luz 1055, Montevideo, representing 
Ettlinger & Cia., Nueva York 1184, Monte- 
video, is interested in plywood machinery. 
Scheduled to arrive during June, via New 
York. Length of visit: 6 weeks. U. S. ad- 
dress: c/o Mr. Alfred Katzenstein, 740 West 
One Hundred Eighty-seventh Street, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Philadel- 
phia. 

39. Venezuela—Elias Bajares-Lanza, repre- 
senting Figallo, Bajares-Lanza & Cia., Mar- 
ron a Dr. Paul 1, Caracas, is interested in the 
purchase of textiles (cotton and rayon); 
notions; household goods; novelties. Sched- 
uled to arrive: May 20, via Miami. Length 
of visit: 2 months. U.S. address c/o Hotel 
New Yorker, Thirty-fourth and Eighth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago. 

World Trade Directory Report being pree 
pared. 

40. Venezuela—Carlos Bousquet, Este 2 No. 
61-A (Apartado 964), representing Stoik & 
Bousquet, Caracas, is interested in the pur- 
chase of tertiles; household goods; notions; 
novelties. Scheduled to arrive: May 20, via 
Miami. Length of visit: 2 months. U. S. 
address: c/o Hotel New Yorker, Thirty-fourth 
and Eighth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itiner- 
ary: New York, Chicago, Boston 

41. Venezuela—Vicente Cupello of Salva- 
dor Cupello & Co., Sucs., Calle Colon 20, 


Maracaibo, is interested in jewelry, synthetic 
stones, precious stones, articles for gifts. 
Scheduled to arrive about June 8, via New 
York. Length of visit about 3 months. U. 8. 
address: 3810 Broadway, Apt. 5—-G, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore. 

42. Venezuela—Anthony Dibo, represent- 
ing A. J. Haiek & Hermanos, 81, Miranda a 
Madereo, Caracas, is interested in securing 
representation for cosmetics; drugs; electri- 
cal household appliances. He is now in this 
country for just a short stay; therefore, it 
is suggested that interested firms contact 
Mr. Dibo at his Caracas address. 

43. Venezuela—Federico Hands, Bella Vista 
185, Maracaibo, president of C. A. Corporacion 
Zuliana, Maracaibo, is interested in radios; 
automobiles; trucks; machinery for soft 
drinks. Scheduled to arrive: June 7, via 
Miami. Length of visit: 6 weeks. U.S. ad- 
dress: c/o Gonzalez and Hein, 80 Wall Street, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, De- 
troit, Chicago, and California. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Divi- 
sion has recently compiled the following 
trade lists of which mimeographed cop- 
ies may be obtained by American firms 
from this Division. The price is $1 a 
list for each country. 


Alcoholic Beverages Manufacturers—Argen- 
tina. 

Dental Supply Houses—Panama. 

Dry Goods and Clothing Importers and 
Deale:rs—Honduras; Paraguay. 

Elec.rical Supplies and Equipment Importers 
and L:alers—Cuba. 

Hardware Importers and Dealers—Egypt and 
Cyprus. 

Lumber Importers, Agents, and Exporters— 
Brazil. 

Old Clothing Importers and Dealers—Philip- 
pine Islands. 

Veneers and 
Brazil. 


Plywood Manufacturers— 
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Argentina 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Tolerance Increased in Distance Re- 
quired Between Straight Parallel Water- 
mark Lines on Duty-Free Paper.—By 
terms of decree No. 2928 of January 28, 
1946, published in the Boletin Oficial of 
February 18, 1946, and effective for the 
period of 1 year from the date of is- 
suance, the tolerance in the distance re- 
quired by the Argentine Customs Law 
between the straight parallel lines con- 
stituting the watermark on duty-free 
paper has been increased from one-half 
centimeter to 2 centimeters. Paper en- 
tered duty-free in Argentina includes all 
types of paper, in rolls or reams, intended 
for the printing of newspapers, books, 
magazines, pamphlets, and periodicals, 
excluding those of commercial character 
and provided the use of the paper is in- 
dicated in the watermark in the form of 
straight parallel lines spaced 4 centi- 
meters apart. 

Guinea Straw Subjected to Prior Erx- 
port Permit Requirements.—By terms of 
decree No. 5929 of February 27, 1946, 
published in the Boletin Oficial of March 
8, 1946, the Argentine Government has 
subjected Guinea straw to prior export 
permit requirements. Exporters will be 
granted export permits only if they have 
satisfied the needs of the domestic mar- 
ket at or below the maximum price fixed 
by the decree under reference and if 
they have purchased the local crop at 
prices corresponding to those prevailing 
in the international market. 

Scientific or Pedagogical Films Im- 
ported by Government Agencies Declared 
Duty-Free; Imports of Raw Chilean Film 
for Development and Return to Chile 
Declared Duty-Free for 6 Months—By 
terms of decree No. 4095 and No. 4098, 
respectively, both dated February 12, 
1946, and published in the Boletin Oficial 
of March 9, 1946, the Argentine Govern- 
ment has declared duty-free the impor- 
tation by Government agencies of scien- 
tific or pedagogical films and has de- 
clared duty-free for a period of 6 months 
the importation of raw film from Chile 
for the purpose of making copies of Ar- 
gentine films to be exhibited in Chile. 

Import Restrictions Established on 
Automobiles.—By terms of decree No. 
9685 of April 2, 1946, published in the 
Boletin de la Administracién Nacional 
del Agua of April 24, 1946, the Argentine 
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Government has restricted the importa- 
tion of automotive vehicles and chassis 
to those equipped with left-hand drive, 
effective August 1, 1946. In addition, 
commencing with the date of promulga- 
tion of the decree, the importation of 
automobile vehicles and chassis has been 
restricted to those conforming to stand- 
ards established by the General Argen- 
tine Regulations for Transit Over Streets 
and Highways as modified by decree No. 
12689 of June 8, 1945. Automobile im- 
porters and manufacturers are required 
to inform the National Bureau of Trans- 
port of the type of vehicles they intend 
to import or manufacture and to provide 
current information concerning any 
types involving a variation in character- 
istics from those previously imported or 
manufactured. Only those imported 
automotive vehicles which carry on their 
body the prior certification of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Transport will be re- 
leased by the Argentine customs au- 
thorities. 








| The Cover Picture 





Export Shipment 
This is one of the scenes, re- 
peated with but slight variations 
countless times in the course of a 
year, that go to make up one major 
phase of this Nation’s participa- 
tion in world trade—the immense 
activity that forms the sole subject 
of the new monthly department 
| which we are this week instituting 
* in our magazine (see p. 5 of this 
| 


issue). In the picture United 
States products are going into the 
hold of a cargo ship, to be enjoyed 
eventually by the inhabitants of 
some far-distant land. The pic- 
ture has been furnished by the 
| United States Maritime Commis- 
sion. 


| 
| 
| 
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|For announcement of Commission to Ra 


tionalize Importation of Automotive Prod 
ucts, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Feb, 
ruary 16, 1946.] " 


Transport and Communication 


New Trans-Andean Tunnel Planned. — 
The mixed Argentine-Chilean technica] 
commission which has been Studying the 
project of a new trans-Andean tunne] 
has released its preliminary findings, It 
has been determined that the Argentine 
terminal of the tunnel will be located at 
Puente del Inca ‘(formerly Parada Lena) 
and the Chilean terminal at the con. 
fluence of the Quebrada de Navarro and 
the Juncal River. 

The tunnel will have a length of 20 
kilometers ‘approximately 1215 miles) 
The average altitude of the tunnel wij] 
be 2,580 meters above sea level, some 600 
meters lower than the present interna- 
tional tunnel between these two coun. 
tries which has been out of commission 
for several months each winter. About 
65 percent of the tunnel will be in Ar- 
gentine territory, the remainder in 
Chilean territory 

Three types of construction have been 
recommended by the Commission. (1) 
A single-track railway tunnel through 
which automotive traffic could be han- 
dled on flat cars by an electrically driven 
motive unit, thus avoiding the necessity 
for artificial ventilation in the tunnel, 
would -involve the expenditure of 54- 
000,000 pesos. (2) The second project 
involving two single-track railway tun- 
nels without artificial ventilation and 
handling automobile traffic as in the first 
plan, would cost 87,000,000 pesos. (3) 
A single-track railway tunnel and a two- 
way traffic motorcar tunnel with a sys- 
tem of artificial ventilation would cost 
170,000,000 pesos. 

The recommendation of the Commis- 
sion calls for the international broad- 
gage railway track regardless of which 
plan is selected. Further study of geo- 
graphical and topographical conditions 
will be made by the Commission to estab- 
lish definitive costs and the most de- 
sirable method of construction. 

In addition to the cost of the tunnel 
itself, the cost of the construction of the 
approaches on the Chilean side is esti- 
mated at 19,000,000 pesos and on the 


Argentine side, 12,000,000 pesos. It is 
reported that both countries plan to de- 
fray the expenses of the enterprise by 
floating foreign loans 
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‘The advantages of an all-year tunnel 
to both countries is being emphasized in 
the press which also urges the elimina - 
tion of customs barriers, bureaucratic 
obstacles, and excessive formalities and 


expenses. ; 
Brazil 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Onions, Macaroni, Noodles, and Rye: 
Duty-Free Importation Permitted for 6 
Months.—Effective May 14, 1946, onions 
were exempted from import duty and 
other customs charges for a period of 
g months by Brazilian decree-law No. 
9257. Duty-free entry also was decreed, 
effective May 27, 1946, for 6 months, on 
imports into Brazil or maceroni and 
noodles, and on rye in grain or flour. 

Import License Reinstated for Used 
Machinery.—Prior import licenses are 
again required on imports into Brazil of 
used and reconditioned machinery. Li- 
censes have not been required since De- 
cember 1945 when the Brazilian import 
control system was suspended. 

As under the former control system, 
in addition to the import license needed 
for used machinery from the United 
States, a certificate of inspection issued 
by a recognized United States engineer- 
ing firm is required. The certificate 
must state that the machinery or equip- 
ment destined for export to Brazil is not 
obsolete and is in perfect working con- 
dition. 

|For further details regarding the inspec- 
tion certificate see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of August 8, 1945.| 

Information received from the United 
States Embassy in Rio de Janeiro under 
date of May 27, indicates that used and 
reconditioned machinery shipped to Bra- 
zil within 60 days is excepted from li- 
cense requirement, provided proof is 
presented to the Brazilian consul that 
the machinery is not obsolete and is in 
perfect working condition 


British West 
Indies 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Regulations Relating to Entry of 
Goods Into Trinidad and Tobago 
Amended.—By order of the Governor on 
April 30, 1946, Regulations, cited as the 
British Preferential Tariff (Amend- 
ment) Regulations, 1946, were added to 
the Regulations relating to the entry of 
goods into Trinidad and Tobago under 
the British Preferential Tariff, as pub- 
lished in the Royal Gazette of Septem- 
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Chilean Trade Exposition 
Planned 


The next exhibition of official 
character scheduled for Chile has 
been announced to take place in 
Temuco, from October 31 to No- 
vember 3, 1946. This exposition 
will be called the Fifteenth Exhibi- 
tion of Cattle, Agriculture, and 
Industries of Temuco, and will be 
one of a regularly established series 
which take place successively in 
Osorno, Temuco, Concepcion, La 
Serena, and Santiago. 

The Sociedad de Fomento Agri- 
cola de Temuco, which is sponsor- 
ing the project, calls attention to 
it as an opportunity for an exhibit 
of agricultural, industrial, and 
manufactured products of the 
United States available for sale in 
Chile, and earnestly invites parti- 
cipation. 























ber 25, 1939, and known as the Principal 
Regulations. Paragraph (1) of regula- 
tion 2 of the Principal Regulations now 
reads as follows: 

“2. (1) Goods shall not be deemed to be 
manufactured in the British Empire unless 
at least the following percentage of their 
total value is the result of labour within the 
British Empire, viz: 

(a) Optical glass and optical elements 
whether finished or not, microscopes, field 
and opera glasses, theodolites, sextants, 
‘pectroscopes and other optical instruments 
and component parts thereof—75 percent. 

(b) In the case of goods of any class or de- 
scription mentioned in the Schedule here- 
to—50 percent. 

(c) In the case of goods of any other class 
or description—25 percent.” 

Section (a) of paragraph 2 is a new 
item. Sections (b) and (c), formerly 
(a) and (b), are unchanged in their 


wording 
Chile 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Exporters to Chile Urged to be More 
Careful in Marking Iron and Steel Prod- 
ucts.—In Customs Circular No. 17 of 
April 16, 1946, the Superintendent of 
Customs at Valparaiso, Chile, stated that 
the congestion of iron and steel products 
at that port was due to unsatisfactory 
marking and urged that importing firms 
request their foreign shippers to take spe- 
cial care in marking their rolls and bun- 
dles of iron and steel products. These 
have been arriving from abroad with il- 
legible tags or with the tags lost, thus 
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creating great difficulties in the separa- 
tion and identification of the shipments. 

The circular states that after a rea- 
sonable lapse of time, the customs at 
Valparaiso will no longer accept iron and 
steel products which arrive so inade- 
quately marked as to render identifica- 
tion difficult. 

According to the circular, the prewar 
European method of marking rolls and 
bundles of iron products with different 
colored stripes of paint was one suitable 
way of marking so as to facilitate the 
rapid identification of one consignee’s 
merchandise from  another’s. This 
method would enable the customs officials 
to separate the cargo as it is being dis- 
charged from on board ship. 

Tin-plate Containers: Import Duty Re- 
duced for 6-Month Period.—The import 
duty on tin-plate containers entering 
Chile has been reduced from 2.20 to 1.50 
gold pesos per gross kilogram by an Ex- 
ecutive decree effective for 6 months from 
May 20, 1946. 

Most-Favored-Nation Commercial 
Treaty With Peru Extended for 6 
Months.—The most - favored - nation 
commercial treaty between Chile and 
Peru, signed on October 17, 1941, has 
been extended for 6 months beginning on 
February 9, 1946. This treaty was rati- 
fied by the Peruvian Legislature on Oc- 
tober 1, 1942, and by Chile on February 
10, 1943. 

|For an announcement of the terms of this 
treaty see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of May 
8, 1943; and for an announcement of a l1- 


year extension beginning February 10, 1945, 
see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 28, 


1945. } 
Cuba 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Mahogany, Cedar, and Sabicu: Expor- 
tation Prohibited for 5-Year Period.—The 
exportation from Cuba of mahogany, 
cedar, and sabicu has been prohibited for 
a 5-year period by Cuban Ministry of 
Agriculture Decree No. 1215, effective 
May 28, 1946. The decree was passed to 
conserve hardwood for domestic manu- 
facturers and to counter high prices re- 
sulting from export demand. 


Denmark 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Restrictions on the Foreign Sale of 
Danish Vessels Removed.—The Danish 
wartime restrictions on the foreign sale 
or charter of, and on the scrapping or 
remodeling, of Danish vessels were re- 
moved on March 19, 1946, according to 
Kommersiella Meddelanden, Stockholm, 
April 1946. 
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Dominican 
Republic 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Penicillin and Streptomiocin: Imports 
Exempted From Duties and Tazxes.—Im- 
ports into the Dominican Republic of 
penicillin and streptomiocin will be ad- 
mittee free of all duties and taxes accord- 
ing to law No. 1171 of May 15, 1946. 
However, when these cOmmodities are 
imported in such quantities that they 
must be handled by stevedores, they will 
be subject to cargo handling charges. 
Total ad valorem charges assessed on im- 
ports of the commodities formerly 
amounted to 39.3 percent if shipped by 
air express and to 42.3 percent if shipped 
by water. 

Agricultural Implements: Importation, 
Distribution, and Prices Placed under 
Government Control.—The importation, 
distribution, and prices of agricultural 
implements in the Dominican Republic 
have been placed under the control of the 
Undersecretary of Agriculture, according 
to Presidential decree No. 3484 of April 
20, 1946. An official fee of from $1 to $4 
is charged for each import application 
and for each authorization, depending on 
the value of the transaction. 


France— 
United States 


Economic Conditions 


AGREEMENTS BETWEEN FRANCE AND THE 
UNITED STATES ON ECONOMIC AND FI- 
NANCIAL PROBLEMS CONCLUDED 


Four agreements of major importance 
to France and the United States were 
signed by representatives of the two 
countries on May 28, 1946, and made 
public by the Department of State on 
the same date. The texts of these agree- 
ments, which involve economic and fi- 
nancial problems of common interest, 
are given in full in an article appearing 
on two pages at the back of this issue of 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. 


Germany 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Resumption of Service for Ordinary 
Gift Parcels to American Zone of Ger- 
many.—Effective June 1, ordinary (un- 
registered and uninsured) gift parcels 
not exceeding 11 pounds in weight will be 
accepted for mailing when addressed for 
delivery in the American Zone of Ger- 
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Sweden to Switzerland 
by Bus 

The first motor-bus through 
service between Sweden and Swit- 
zerland is now in operation, accord- 
ing to reports received from Stock- 
holm by the Office of International 
Trade, Department of Commerce. 

A similar bus service from Swe- 
den to Paris and to the Riviera has 
also been announced. 

The first 38-seat bus left Hal- 
singborg, a port in southern Swe- 
| den, at 9 a. m., April 1. Round 
| 








trips are scheduled every 10 days. 
On the first trip the bus crossed 
the 4-mile strait to Helsingor, Den- 
mark, by ferry and then continued 
across Denmark to Aabenraa near 
the German border, reaching there 
in the late afternoon. Here rooms 
in the Kolding Hotel were provided 
for the night. On the second day 
the bus continued across the Brit- 
ish and French zones in Germany 
via Hamburg and Frankfurt-am- 
Main. On the second night a 7- 
hour stop-over was provided in 
Germany at an unnamed point 
Basel, Switzerland, was reached at 
10 p. m. on the evening of the third 
| day. The one-way fare is 200 
| Swedish crowns (‘about $50) 
Busses carry two chauffeurs and a 
stewardess who 


serves lunche 


Ss en 

















route. 
many, except the American sector of 
Berlin, according to Postmaster Gen- 
eral’s Order No. 31677 dated May 27 


1946, and published in The Postal Bulle- 
tin (Washington) of May 29. 


The parcels will be subject to the same 


conditions as were in effect prior to the 
suspension of the service and also to the 
following restrictions: 

(1) Only one parcel per week may be 
sent by or on behalf of the same sender 
to or for the same addressee. 

(2) Contents are limited to such es- 
sential relief items as nonperishable 
foods, clothing, soap, mailable medicines, 
and other similar items for the relief of 
human suffering. No writing or printed 
matter of any kind may be included. 


The parcels and relative customs 
declarations must be conspicuously 
marked “Gift Parcel” by the senders, 


who must itemize the contents and value 
on the customs declarations. 

Parcels should bear the name of the 
addressee, his street and house number, 
town, postal district number (if known), 
Province, and the indication “American 
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Zone, Germany.” Box numbers May be 
used as part of the address, Provided the 
name of the box holder is shown. Par. 
cels shall not be accepted for Mailing 
when addressed “General Delivery” 5 
when addressed for delivery in Berlin 

The American Zone of Germany con: 
prises the Provinces of Northern Baden 
except Kreis of Rastat and Buhl (Postal 
District 17-a), Northern Wuerttembery 
‘Postal District 14-a), Bavaria. Lang 
Hessen, Kurhessen, and Nassau, ang the 
cities of Bremen and Bremerhaven, 

Parcels which are undeliverable will 
not be returned to senders but wil] be 
turned over to authorized German relief 
organizations for distribution to the 
needy. 

The export control regulations Of the 
Office of International Trade, Depart- 
ment of Commerce (formerly the Foreign 
Economic Administration), are appli- 
cable to parcels for delivery in the Amer. 
ican Zone of Germany. 

Additional postal regulations may be 
obtained from any post office. 


Greece 


Transport and Communication 


Restoration of Railway Communica. 
tion With Peloponnesus.—The comple- 
tion ol a 
Corinth 


new bridge in Greece across the 
Canal at Poseidonia on the 
western end of the canal—inaugurated 
on March 1, 1946—has made possible the 
resumption of direct railway communi- 
cation between Athens and the Pelopon- 
nesus. Regular daily schedules were 
started on March 2 from Athens to (1) 
Corinth, Argos, Nauplia, Achladocam- 
bos—passengers and freight continuing 
by motorcar to Tripolis, Sparta, Gythion, 
and Kalamata; (2) Corinth to Xylocas- 
tron, and from there to Aegion and Pa- 
tras by motorcar; (3) Corinth and from 
Corinth one train for Argos and Nauplia 
and another for Xylocastron 

The new bridge at Poseidonia was built 
by Greek railway workers and engineers 


_ 
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from materials salvaged from the for- 
mer destroyed bridge and without out- 
side help or materials. The bridge is 4 
temporary structure and has been placed 
at a low level so as to shorten the span. 
Its length is 48 meters and it is only 10 
meters above sea level. It will have to 
be replaced when the canal is opened to 
allow the passage of seagoing vessels. 
The Peloponnesus railway network 
extends more than 810 kilometers, of 
which 622 kilometers have been repaired 
since January 1945, and 494 kilometers 
were in operation as of March 6, 1946. 
It was expected that with UNRRA's as- 
sistance the entire network would be 


ready for use by late spring 
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Hungary 


Commodity Controls 


Summary of Decrees Issued During 
January and February 1946.—The Hun- 
garian Government issued various de- 
crees during January and February 1946 
dealing with commodity controls, as re- 
ported by the American Legation in 
Budapest. Some of these decrees are 
summarized below: | 
“The filing of reports on all supplies 
of frozen and canned foodstuffs has be- 
come compulsory under decree No. 
45,350/1946 K. M. of January 9. The 
registration automatically acts to 
“freeze” such supplies and places them 
under the authority of the Minister of 
Supply. a , 

Food supplies stored by individuals in 
excess of personal needs have been 
frozen by decree No. 15,410/1946 K. M. of 
January 18. The decree also appoints 
municipal commissions to exercise con- 
trol. 

Stocks and supplies of craftsmen and 
retailers whose inventories were included 
among those frozen by decree No. 12,400 
1945 M. E. of December 23, 1945, have 
been released by decree No. 5,800/1946 
Ip. M. of January 24. 

The filing of reports on certain quali- 
ties of paper if held in stock in excess of 
certain small exempted quantities is re- 
quired by decree No. 1,900 1946 M. E. of 
January 31. 

Decree No. 9,000/1946 Ip. M. of Febru- 
ary 2, unblocks certain stocks of whole- 
saler’s merchandise frozen by decree No. 
100,500 /1945 Ip. M. of December 23, 1945, 
and freezes stocks of certain rubber 
products. 

Certain stocks of leather goods have 
been frozen under decree No. 8,600,/1946 
P. M. of February 13, and the filing of 
reports on inventories has become com- 
pulsory under the same decree. 

Processing of raw leather included in 
stocks frozen pursuant to provisions of 
decree No. 100,500 1945 Ip. M. of Decem- 
ber 23, 1945, has been regulated by decree 
No. 11,000/1946 Ip. M. of February 23. 

[See FoREICN COMMERCE WEEKLY of May 


11, 1946, under Hungary, Commodity Con- 
trols. | 


Exchange and Finance 


Summary of Decrees Issued During 
January and February 1946.—The Hun- 
garian Government issued various de- 
crees regulating exchange and finance 
during January and February 1946, as 
reported by the American Legation in 
Budapest. Some of these decrees are 
summarized below: 

Savings deposits made on or after 
January 10, 1945, and also earlier depos- 
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its (at the option of the depositor) are 
to be defined in “tax peng6” according 
to decree No. 12,430/1945 M. E. of Jan- 
uary 1, 1946. The decree has for its 
purpose the valorization of obligations 
with reference to January 1, 1946, but it 
simultaneously also prohibits valoriza- 
tion of deposits under different arrange- 
ments. Only notes expressed in “tax 
pengo”’ will be accepted for rediscount 
by the National Bank. 

Detailed instructions on administra- 
tive and accounting procedures to be 
followed in applying the “tax peng6” in- 
dex to payment of obligations to the 
Treasury are contained in decree No. 
3,600/1945 VII. P. M. of January 5. 

Official foreign exchange rates of the 
Hungarian National Bank are not ap- 
plicable in connection with any indebt- 
edness contracted in foreign exchange 
prior to January 1, 1945, according to a 
ruling by decree No. 670/1946 M. E. of 
January 24. 

All premia due to insurance companies 
under social insurance legislation shall 
be payable in “tax peng6o” under a ruling 
by decree No. 81,600/1946 VII. P. M. of 
February 8. 

|See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of May 
11, 1946, under Hungary, Exchange and 
Finance. | 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Summary of Decrees Issued During 
January and February 1946.—The Hun- 
garian Government issued various de- 
crees during January and February 1946 
dealing with tariffs and trade controls, 
as reported by the American Legation in 
Budapest. Some of these decrees are 
summarized below: 

Organization of Hungary’s National 
Economy: The Economic High Council 
has been charged with the regulation 
of Hungarian economic life by decree No. 
12,090/1945 M.E. of January 9. The de- 
cree authorizes the Economic High 
Council to issue decrees, as well as other 
directives, pertaining to economic affairs, 
thus making the council in a sense re- 
place the Government within its scope 
of authority. The council’s president is 
the Prime Minister; the Ministers of In- 
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dustry and Communication are its mem- 
bers. The decree sets up the Office of a 
Secretary General next to the council 
(the Secretary General to be appointed 
by the Council ‘of Ministers). 

The functions of the Office of the Sec- 
retary General of the Economic High 
Council are defined in decree No. 6/1945 
G.F. of January 11. They include, among 
other things, fact finding, planning the 
reconstruction of economic activities, 
and control of the execution of the 
council’s decrees. 

In order to introduce uniformity into 
the collection, analysis, and dissemina- 
tion of economic data, all Government 
and municipal agencies, as well as pri- 
vate enterprises engaged in such statisti- 
cal activities, are required, by decree No. 
10/1946 G.F. of January 11, to inform, 
in detail, the Economic High Council of 
pertinent activities. 

Reparations: An Office of Reparations 
has been established by decree Noa. 
1,500/1946 M.E. of February 12. This 
office is to replace the now defunct Inter 
Ministry Armistice Committee, the Gov- 
ernment Commissariat for Reparations, 
and the Hungarian Economic Bureau of 
the Allied Control Commission. The of- 
fice will carry on liaison activity with 
the reparations organs of beneficiary 
countries and will have for its task the 
harmoniz'ng of actual deliveries with the 
country’s ability to pay. 

Control of Foreign and Domestic 
Trade: It has been prohibited to make 
even conditional offers to export and to 
accept offers to import without author- 
ization of the Hungarian Board of For- 
eign Trade by decree No. 350/1946 ME. 
of January 18. 

Customs duties and all other charges 
on imports representing charitable gifts 
are waived temporarily under decree No. 
1,330/1946 M.E. of February 10, provided 
no “real” luxury items are included and 
recipients are without significant private 
means. 

Basic rules for the administration of 
the International Trade Equalization 
Fund (subsidizing of exports) have been 
set up by decree No. 90,027/1946 XII.P.M. 
of February 20. 

An Office of Leather Goods under the 
supervision of the Minister of Industry 
has been set up by decree No. 1,100/1946 
Ip.M. of January 26, and the trade in 
raw leather has been regulated by decree 
No. 6,600/1946 Ip.M. of January 30. 

Authority to purchase and sell waste 
paper has been vested in a central organ, 
the First Hungarian Paper Industries, 
Inc., by decree No. 4,400/1946 Ip.M. of 
February 13. The decree has also estab- 
lished a licensing system by which the 
corporation will exercise control. 

Taxes: Decree No. 8,000/1946 Ip.M. of 
February 7 places a 1 percent tax on 
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mineral oil and mineral-oil products 
whether of domestic or foreign origin or 
for domestic or foreign consumption. 
The tax is described as a contribution to 
(the cost of the Office of) Material Ad- 
ministration. 

The raising of the flat tax known as 
the Treasury’s participation, imposed on 
mineral-oil products leaving oil fields or 
factories, or arriving from abroad, is the 
purpose of two decrees of February 7 and 
13. This increase apparently intends to 
valorize the Treasury’s participation in 
mineral-oil products. 

The flat tax known as the Treasury’s 
participation has also been raised on the 
following additional items: On flints, 
cigarette lighters, cigarette paper, acetic 
acid, beer, and electrical equipment by 
decrees of February 8; on matches and 
yeast by decrees of February 9; on the 
sale of imported alcohol (a Government 
monopoly) by decrees of February 20 and 
26; on the sale of matches by decree of 
February 24; on sugar by decree of Feb- 
ruary 28. 

Taxes on the production and consump- 
tion of yeast and the flat tax known as 
the Treasury’s participation on its sale 
have been raised by decree of February 
26. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of May 


11, 1946, under Hungary, Tariffs and Trade 
Controls. | 
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Commercial Laws Digests 


Economic Legislation During January 
and February 1946.—Some of the more 
important economic legislation passed 
by the Hungarian Government during 
January and February 1946, as reported 
by the American Legation in Budapest, 
is summarized below: 

The drawing up and filing of ‘“inven- 
tories’”’ has been prescribed for all per- 
sons subject to personal or corporate 
income taxes by decree No. 12,370/1945 
M.E. of January 1, 1946. Actually, the 
decree requires the preparation and fil- 
ing of balance sheets; asset and liability 
items are to be appraised both in terms 
of the January 1, 1946, and of the De- 
cember 31, 1939, pengo. 

Detailed instructions regarding the 
preparation of these inventories are con- 
tained in decree No. 81,100/1946 VII.P.M. 
of January 13, 1946, and decree No. 
82,000/1946 VILP.M. of February 22, 
1946, contains detailed instructions on 
the principles to be applied in connec- 
tion with the appraisal of the asset and 
liability items which are to be included 
in the “inventories.” 

The activities of the Office for the Or- 
ganization and Advancement of Agri- 
cultural Associations have been regu- 
lated by decree No. 145,150 1946 F.M. of 
February 14. 




















Two Ruined Russian Cities: UNRRA Representatives’ Report 


After personal observations in the war-shattered cities of Poltava and 
Kremenchug, in the Soviet Union, the chief of UNRRA’s Mission to the 
Ukraine and White Russia cabled UNRRA headquarters a graphic description 
of what his party found in these victims of Nazi destruction. The mission 
found hospitals receiving daily only 13 ounces of dried milk as a substitute 
for meat, and 15 grams (about half an ounce) of butter or lard for each 30 
patients. The 200-bed Kremenchug hospital had no soap for several weeks, 
although it is badly overcrowded and delivers an average of four babies daily. 
Small quantities of soap were on sale in only two stores, none elsewhere. 

The mission chief reported that the mission received complete cooperation 
from the Soviet authorities in its inspection of the rationing system, hospitals, 
factories, stores, and collective farms. 

Kremenchug appears to be more than 90 percent destroyed, according to 
the report. The mission head, who has seen destruction in many cities of 
seven European countries, believes that, as regards destruction, only Warsaw 
is comparable. About 50,000 of the 90,000 prewar inhabitants of Kremenchug 
have returned and are living in cellars and rubble shacks. 

Poltava is about 80 percent destroyed. Only one building is intact on the 
main street. About 100,000 of the 150,000 prewar population have returned 
and are living under conditions only slightly better than at Kremenchug. 
The theoretical ration of meats and fats, together, for heavy workers is about 
10 pounds per month; for office workers, 6 pounds; and for nonworkers, about 
13 ounces. Actually, these rations are rarely met in full, the UNRRA repre- 
sentatives aver. 

The party saw no meat or fats in stores in either Poltava or Kremenchug 
except very small quantities of UNRRA supplies. 


EprTror’s NoTte.—Above facts are stated on the sole responsibility of UNRRA, from 
whose “Monthly Review” they are taken. 
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[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLy of 
2, 1946, under Hungary, Comm 
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India 


Tariffs and Trade Control; 


Individual Application Required For 
Revalidation of Import Licenses. —,, 
cording to a notification of the Govern. | 
ment of India, the validity of import 
licenses issued for the period January- 
June 1946 to cover imports from the 
United States will terminate on June 3p 
unless individually revalidated On appli. 
cation made before July 31 or Unless 


goods are shipped before July 1, 1946 


Mexico 


Airgram From U.§. Embassy 
at Mexico City 


Rising commodity prices still const. 
tute the dominant trend in Mexican 
economic life. The increasing gap be- 
tween wages and the cost-of-living ley. 
els is causing acute hardship in lower. 
income groups and is a source of great 
concern to labor organizations. Rent 
control again appeared in the Spotlight 
with the publication of a decree remoy- 
ing ceilings on rents in excess of 300 
pesos per month. The decree was fol- 
lowed by widespread rental increases 
and a flurry of attempts to avoid ceilings 
still in effect. 

General trade continues very active. 
but within the limitations imposed by 
the availability of merchandise, espe- 
cially imported goods. Those few lines in 
which merchandise is available in quan- 
tity are enjoying record activity. On 
the other hand, some companies depend- 
ent entirely upon imports from the 
United States and unable to get ship- 
ments are experiencing serious difficul- 
ties The slow trickle of American 
merchandise has brought the business 
of many importing companies almost to 
a standstill, with the possibility of re- 
trenchment and reduction of personnel 
Some of these are firms with strong lines 
in heavy demand and with record sales 
already booked for the year. 

Banks report a growing demand for 
dollar exchange to finance imports from 
the United States. This demand is be- 
ginning to exceed the current supply 
and the inter-bank exchange rate has 
been slightly increased, although the 
rate to the public is being maintained 
at the existing level and no change is 
anticipated in the foreseeable future. 

Recent rises in automobile-insurance 


rates are explained as being largely the 
result of a marked increase in accidents. 
More automobile policies are being writ- 
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Mar, ten than ever before, as new = — 
| Lam inning to appear in the market. This = 
’ ted to continue as deliver- Sweden’s Great Agricultural Fair Now in Progress 
trend is expec re BN mI Ce £ c c 2 
J ars increase. 
a sources estimate that the num- The biggest agricultural fair ever held in Sweden opened in Stockholm 
ber of retail drug stores now in operation one week ago, on June 8. It was organized by the Agricultural Federation of 
ls is 5 percent below that of 1945. The Sweden in connection with its traditional National Agricultural Meeting, 
1 Fo __ retail prices set by the Ministry of vt which this year celebrates its one-hundredth anniversary. The latest nov- 
~Ac. | lic Health in 1942 have weenie maintainec elties and developments in the field of agricultural machinery, livestock 
ver. | without change, and increasing a breeding, plant research, farm buildings, and the like are being shown, and 
Nport tional costs have reduced the oa ee there is also an historical section. About 400 of Sweden’s finest cows are 
lar profit to such an extent that — <0 on show. Several hundred horses, pigs, sheep, are also being exhibited. 
’ - outlets have had to geet sag ccna — 6 pe is ncn to the dairy industry—no fewer than 200 dairies 
ing ceiling prices are re ; > Hn taking part in the exhibition. 
ae min to all medicine packages, and - The productive capacity of Swedish cattle has increased considerably dur- 
nless herence to legal prices has wagers seers ing the last 75 years. The meat weight per cow is now 25 percent higher, 
46 by the Ministry with notable suc eirge while the yield of milk has nearly doubled. In 1945 the Swedish cows pro- 
Sanborns—the famous House of Tiles, duced, on an average, 7,930 pounds of milk per animal, with a fat content of 
known to generations of tourists—has 3.82 percent. At the same time the stock has increased by 500,000 animals 
been sold to a group which includes a to 1,700,000. During the first war years it was reduced substantially, the 
well-known American drug chain, which result of two very poor harvests, but it is now practically the same as before 
Ssy will direct the operation of the enter- the war. Cattle breeding has become the most important part of Swedish 
prise. Starting many years ago as a farming, being responsible for about half of the total production value, says 
drug store, Sanborns has become, in ad- the American-Swedish News Exchange (source of this entire item). 
nsti- dition, one of the most important top- The Agricultural Federation of Sweden, the central organization of the 
ican grade clothing and department stores in | farmers’ cooperatives, is supported by about 350,000 farmers, representing a 
be. Mexico. . | yearly turn-over of 1,600,000,000 crowns ($400,000,000). 
lev. The Ministry of Finance has an- | 
wer. nounced export quotas of cotton cloth iene sei 
reat for the remainder of 1946 at 7,500,000 
vent peanionuatigec — Pt aii aa be metric tons of chickpeas is expected. tion with commercial agreements, and it 
ight allotted v4 oe " be ‘ a I =i al Of this amount 20,000 metric tons wi. go has been authorized to issue export li- 
10V- come 58 — -tacoy pee beri , to Cuba in return for sugar, under a censes for the above-mentioned products. 
300 quates SEE'Ne — 7 — a 2 vol recent agreement. It will also submit export programs 
fol- oe = ten emathnatnsoagA i which may serve as guidance in Gov- 
“1 mi come 1945 to March 1946. | Tarifjs and Trade Controls ernment plans for exports. 
ngs Y The Minister of Commerce and In- 
The Mexican Railway ‘Ferrocarril Huaraches Removed From Export Con- dustry, as well as the Minister of Educa- 
ive, Mexicano), a narrow-gage line from trol.—By terms of instructions from the teen de authorized to appoint representa- 
by Mexico City to Veracruz, has been pur- — Mexican Department of Control of For- tives to the board of directors of the in- 
pe- chased by the Mexican Government at eign Commerce, dated February 23, 1946, stitute 
sin a ee nest es plus the exportation of huaraches has been 
" certain other financial considerations, srior expo it require- . 
me and will be operated by the National —— ee eee oe Nicaragua 
ad- manage eee Teme Ce [For announcement of the imposition of " 
the Mexico) . Ns export control on huaraches, see ForEIGN Tariffs and Trade Controls 
ip- | The National Industrial Exposition re- CoMMERCE WEEKLY of August 5, 1944.] 
ul. cently held at Mexico City failed to at- Certain Articles Permitted Free Dis- 
an tract the anticipated volume of attend- tribution and Sale.—Batteries for auto- 
ess ance. The disappointing turn-out is at- Netherlands mobiles and trucks, barbed wire, tacks 
to tributed to the choice of a relatively in- ; ; ; in (including ordinary and small carpet 
ree accessible location rather than to any Economic Conditions tacks), fence clamps, and hammers were 
el pcb tb oacedin — aa INSTITUTE FOR THE EXPORTATION OF PROD- freed from wartime controls on March 
F spot see ~ ’ : UCTS OF THE GRAPHIC ARTS AND PRINT- 29, 1946, by the Board for the Regula- 
les ats and oils and wheat are in crit- : “a i tion of Trade and Commerce of Nica- 
ically short supply. The minimum ex- ING. INDUSTRIES ESTABLISHED ; 
: aay ragua. These articles, however, may not 
or traction rate for wheat has been fixed at An institute for the promotion of ex- Shi Ante 
ym 80 percent, and deliveries of flour to ports of products of the Netherlands be sold at prices higher than those estab- 
. bakeries have been restricted to 75 per- graphic-arts and printing industries was ‘Shed by the board. , yay 
ly cent of their normal requirements. Ef- established in February 1946, according Importers charged with distributing 
3 forts are being made to insure the use of to Economische Voorlichting, The Hague, these items are required to present to the 
he available supplies for bread rather than of March 28, 1946. board weekly a list showing the names 
ed for pastry. One of the functions of this institute of the clients to whom any of them are 
is A record pineapple crop, forecast at is to advise Netherlands exporters on all sold, together with the respective quan- 
85,000 metric tons, is now being har- pertinent questions and, if necessary act tity and price. 
ce vested. About 30,000 metric tons will be as their agent vis-a-vis importers abroad. Police authorities have been provided 
ne available for export, but actual exports It will furthermore advise the Nether- with a list of corresponding prices and 
5, will be limited by transportation facili- lands Government on the establishment instructed to report immediately to the 
te ties. An exportable surplus of 50.000 of quotas for printed matter in connec- board any violations. 
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Nyasaland 


Economic Conditions 


FOREIGN TRADE REACHES PEAK IN 1945 


The 1945 trade of Nyasaland rose to 
the record value of £3,517,225, which is 
an increase of 9 percent over the 1944 
total of £3,215,993. Imports, including 
government imports, during 1945 were 
valued at £1,641,000 and domestic ex- 
ports at £1,831,000, representing a de- 
crease of 4 percent in the former and an 
increase of 24 percent in the latter, as 
compared with the preceding year. 

Cotton manufactures, valued at £728,- 
713, accounted for more than 46 percent 
of the total merchandise imports, al- 
though this item decreased 17 percent 
from last year. Imports of vehicles and 
parts increased by 5 percent, to £110.- 
487, and imports of iron, steel, and other 
materials and manufactures increased by 
59 percent, to £70,025. Other leading 
imports were agricultural machinery and 
implements, other machinery, gasoline, 
ncnedible oil and grease, and wood and 
timber manufactures. 

Tobacco exports (both leaf and strip) 
of 17,672,656 pounds, valued at £826,000, 
formed 45 percent of the total domestic 
exports. This was an increase of 15 
percent in value compared with 1944. 
Tea exports in 1945 totaled 13,717,261 
pounds, valued at £$685,943, an increase 
in value of 17 percent, and cotton exports 
totaled 3,601,194 pounds, valued at 
£114,049, an increase of 46 percent. 
Other exports which registered large in- 
creases were: Beans, £56,874; ground- 
nuts, £28,322; tung oil, £18,935; sisal rope, 
£12,423; and nicotine sulfate, £7,259. 


Peru 


Commodity Controls 


Wheat Flour: Extraction Ratio In- 
creased.—The extraction ratio of flour 
from wheat has been increased in Peru 
to 82.5 percent from the former ratio 
of 75 percent, under instructions to the 
milling industry dated April 11, 1946, is- 
sued by the Peruvian Ministry of Agri- 
culture. 

This measure was taken because of 
reduced wheat stocks and because the 
Peruvian Government felt it should co- 
operate with other countries by reducing 
its requirements of wheat. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Salt Monopoly and Taz: Abolition Pro- 
posed.—A proposed law to abolish the salt 
monopoly as well as the tax on salt in 
Peru was approved by the Chamber of 
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Deputies in Lima on December 4, 1945, 
and is now pending action in the Senate. 

The law, as proposed, would remove all 
restrictions on the production of salt, and 
its shipment, sale, importation and ex- 
portation, whether for domestic or in- 
dustrial use. Furthermore the Office of 
Deposits and Consignments would con- 
tinue to carry out the operations of re- 
fining and grinding salt and the sale of 
these products. Under the law the sale 
price of salt produced by private parties, 
whether for domestic or industrial use in 
the country, would not be allowed to ex- 
ceed the cost price, plus 28 percent profit. 

Current taxes on the consumption of 
salt in Peru are, per kilogram, 0.05 sol for 
domestic salt and 0.01 sol for industrial 
salt. It is considered that the former 
tax is a burden on the cost of living. 

Postage Metering Machines: Imports 
Subject to Special Licensing.—The im- 
portation of postage metering machines 
into Peru has been made subject to spe- 
cial control and licensing by a Peruvian 
resolution of April 11, 1946, published 
in the Lima press on April 16, 1946. The 
purchase and use of these machines is 
to be controlled by the Department of 
Post Offices and Telecommunications, 
which will license their importation, and 
none may be ordered without advance 
permission. The customs authorities 
will not permit them to be removed from 
the customs unless such permission has 
been obtained. Regulations governing 
their use will be prescribed by the De- 
partment of Post Offices and Telecom- 
munications, which will their 
operation. 

The above measures are a consequence 
of recognition by the Peruvian Govern- 
ment of the need for private use of the 
machines 


supervise 


Southern 


Rhodesia 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Duty Seed Packets.- 
The Government of Southern Rhodesia 
has suspended all customs duties in re- 
spect of pictorial seed packets (paper), 
falling within item 296 (d) of the First 
Schedule of the Tariff Act, according to 
government notice No. 728 published in 
the Official Gazette on December 21, 
1945. 


Suspended on 


Surinam 


Airgram From U.S. Consulate 
at Paramaribo 


As a consequence of excessive rainfall 
from May 1 through May 26, when 22 
inches of rain fell at Paramaribo and 
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slightly heavier falls were reporte, 
some of the districts, ce 
areas, notably the Saramacca Di 
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abandoned for the season. 

Inasmuch as 7,326 bags of 109 kilo 
grams each have been shippeg to the 
United States from last year’s crop . 
the use of UNRRA, it is feared that there 
may be a shortage for local use later in 
the year. 

The heavy rains have retarded also 
the production of gold and balata; in 
some cases Sluice boxes were Washed 
away. The gold production for the first 


4 months of 1946 is reported as 43199 | 


grams, as compared with 67,585 grams 
during the corresponding period of 1945 
and the balata production has dropped 
from 34,335 kilograms to 24,272 iio. 
grams over the same period. 

According to the local press, the Goy. 
ernor of Surinam, as a result of his re. 
cent visit to the Netherlands, has ob. 
tained the sum of 30,000,000 guilders 
which will be directed toward certain im. 
provements in the Territory. These are 
to include the building of a new hospital, 
providing two modern ships for the fruit 
trade between Surinam and the Nether. 
lands, the development of mechanica] 
rice cultivation, and the construction of 
new roads. It is expected that the Goy- 
ernor will make public the terms under 
which this money was obtained and more 
specifically how it is to be spent. 

The interest in timber for delivery to 
the Netherlands Two ships 
are expected shortly to load timber car- 
goes for that country. Ties, piling, sawn 
and hand-squared timber will be in- 
cluded in these shipments 


continues, 


Uruguay 


Airgram From U.S. Embassy 
at Montevideo 


There no outstanding develop- 
ments in Uruguay during May. The 
retail-supply situation was eased by the 
arrival of a number of ships from Europe 
and the United States with cargoes for 
Uruguay. Imported articles, which were 
scarce during the war, are again avail- 
able, but usually at prices above the pur- 
chasing power of the average citizen. 
Seasonal purchases were retarded by un- 
usually warm weather, but satisfactory 
sales were anticipated as soon as cold 
weather arrived. Recently enforced reg- 


were 


ulations restricting the export of textiles 
were expected to have a favorable effect 
on the prices of winter clothing. 

The food situation improved. With 
the arrival of recent shipments, sugar 
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t shortages were partially re- 
the official retail price of the 
shipment of sugar from South 
Africa having been reduced from 52 to 
4g centesimos per kilogram. Abundant 
quantities of fresh fish were sold in the 
market by SOYP, the Government fish- 
ing enterprise, and Frigorifico Nacional, 
the Government meat-packing plant, 
was making full deliveries to its retail 
outlets in Montevideo, selling meat to 
the lower-income classes at an average 
price of 12 centesimos per kilogram. On 
the other hand, because of the curent 
shortage of wheat, the Government de- 
creed that mills should extract 82 kilo- 
grams of flour from each 100 kilograms 
of grain. The production of any other 
type than this so-called emergency flour 
is prohibited. Public reaction to this in- 
novation was varied. The opposition 
press attacked the food policies of the 
Government, and bakers reported that 
sales had dropped 25 to 40 percent. In 
answer to many complaints from press 
and public, the Government Was con- 
sidering a project for distributing di- 
rectly to the retail trade many prime 
necessities that are imported, particu- 
larly foodstuffs. It was hoped thus to 
eliminate speculation and black-market 
activities in these products. 

Following the strike earlier in the 
year, the packing houses were gradually 
increasing production. The new meat 
contract was still in negotiation with the 
United Kingdom. Activity in the wool 
market was desultory, although prices 
were firm. As in April, deliveries of wool 
to the Montevideo market continued 
slow, in some instances being as much as 
2 months late. Total shipments for 
April amounted to 10,671 bales of which 
8,835 went to the United States 

Agricultural activity was centered on 
the harvesting of corn, sunflower seed, 
and rice, and on the preparation of fields 
for next season's crops. Supplies of fuel 
are adequate this year, and the price of 
gasoline for agricultural purposes has 
been reduced. Although the locusts have 
damaged most crops, an excellent rice 
harvest is expected, and the harvests of 
sunflower seed and corn (especially ihe 
latter) are considered reasonably satis- 
factory. Pursuant to the signing of the 
linseed agreements between Uruguayan 
and United States authorities, shipments 
to the United States commenced in May 
and were expected to continue ithrough- 
out the year. The linseed-oil industry 
was active owing to export demand, and 
disposition of total 1946 production has 
already been arranged. 

There has been growing criticism of 
the increasing number of strikes, even 
though most of the serious ones have 
been solved. One continued at FUNSA 
(Government tire and rubber-products 
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manufacturing monopoly), where the 
management refused to accept a wages 
board decision granting increases to the 
workers. This factory remained closed, 
and the workers faced a lock-out. How- 
ever, tires continued to arrive from the 
United States and England and the 
Uruguayan Government supervised their 
distribution at prices averaging 25 per- 
cent lower than those of local manufac- 
ture. 

Industrial activity showed no impor- 
tant changes other than the closing of 
FUNSA, but rivalry between communist 
and anticommunist labor groups con- 
tinued to be a threat to industry and 
transportation. 

Construction continued active, and 
building permits for the first 3 months 
of this year exceeded slightly those for 
the first quarter of last year, but there 
was no improvement in the housing situ- 
ation. Shortages were still felt in cer- 
tain building lines, especially steel prod- 
ucts, but large quantities of lumber were 
arriving from neighboring countries. 

Foreign-trade figures showed an ex- 
port balance of $4,000,000 for the first 
3 months of 1946. Exports amounted to 
$31,700,000 and imports to $27,700,000. 
Allowing for imports of gold, introduced 
into the country for banking purposes, 
valued at $645,252, the balance is in- 
creased to approximately $4,600,000. 
The greatest gain in imports this year 
has been in raw materials, fuels and lu- 
bricants, and automotive vehicles. The 
United States remained Uruguay’s largest 
supplier, followed in turn by the United 
Kingdom, Brazil, Peru, and Argentina. 

Incomplete figures for the first 3 
months showed Government collections 
of 32,200,000 pesos, or 5,400,000 pesos 
more than for the comparable period of 
last year. The largest gains were in cus- 
toms receipts and excise taxes. The pub- 
lic debt continued its upward course, the 
total amount outstanding at the end of 
April being 646,735,080 pesos. 

The local stock market showed slight 
change. Prices for Government securi- 
ties remained firm, and_ industrials 
showed little variation, except for quo- 
tations on FUNSA. The influx of for- 
eign capital appears to have subsided, 
probably because of the improved politi- 
cal situation in Argentina. 

Collections were satisfactory. The 
buying rate for the dollar remained un- 
changed in the ‘free’ market at 1.78 
pesos. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Most-Favored-Nation Customs Treat- 
ment for Import of Netherlands Goods 
Reaffirmed.—Merchandise imported into 
Uruguay from the Netherlands will re- 
ceive as favorable customs tariff treat- 
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ment as goods imported from the United 
States receive under the trade agreement 
between the United States and Uruguay, 
according to a Uruguayan Presidential 
resolution dated April 12, 1946, published 
in the Diario Oficial of May 15, 1946. 

This resolution was issued in accord- 
ance with the unconditional most- 
favored-nation clause of the commerce 
and navigation agreement between Uru- 
guay and the Netherlands, effective Jan- 
uary 15, 1936. 

|For announcement of the commerce and 
navigation agreement between Uruguay and 


the Netherlands, see CoMMERCE REPorRTsS of 
February 22, 1936. ] 


Venezuela 


Airgram From U.S. Embassy 
at Caracas 


Against the background of continued 
oil production at more than 1,000,000 bar- 
rels per day during May, two develop- 
ments affected future operations of the 
petroleum industry: (1) Oil companies 
met virtually all demands of oil workers 
presented during the course of labor- 
management conferences in late May, 
estimated to cost as high as $35,000,000 
annually in increased wages, employee 
benefits, and the like; (2) Government 
Officials continued consideration of pro- 
posed independent sale of up to 40,000,000 
barrels (20,000,000 barrels per year) of its 
royalty oil, which has been sold previ- 
ously through producers. 

Foreign-exchange purchases by the 
Central Bank, arising almost entirely 
from the operations of the petroleum 
companies, amounted to $33,079,098 dur- 
ing April, the latest period for which 
figures are available. April Government 
revenues of more than 95,000,000 boli- 
vares, extraordinarily high because of 
income-tax receipts, exceeded expendi- 
tures by 31,000,000 bolivares; but supple- 
mentary budgetary appropriations dur- 
ing April and May raised the federal 
budget by nearly 100,000,000 bolivares. 

Of great prospective importance to the 
national economy was the creation on 
May 29 of CorporaciOn Venezolana de 
Fomento, an autonomous Government 
institute to stimulate national, agricul- 
tural, mineral, and industrial produc- 
tion. Endowed with an initial capital of 
60,000,000 bolivares plus other assets, the 
new corporation will have an initial capi- 
tal of approximately 100,000,000 bolivares, 
which will be increased annually by as 
much as 10 percent of federal revenues— 
probobly about 60,000,000 bolivares per 
year. The corporation, which is to start 
immediate preparation of a general plan 
for increasing national production, is 

(Continued on p. 49) 
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News 


Beverages 


CUBAN MARKET FOR WINES 


Cuba supplies its demand for wine 
totally from imports. Preference is for 
red and white table wines. Of total wine 
imports of 1,438,948 liters in 1944, they 
comprised 974 545 liters. 

It is believed that a limited market for 
high-quality white table wines of United 
States origin could be developed in Cuba. 
Trade sources report that a fine Cali- 
fornia haut sauterne of good quality 
compares very favorably with fine Euro- 
pean white table wine and that if sales 
efforts were coupled with direct news- 
paper and radio advertising, this type of 
wine could eventually become well known 
in Cuba. 

Red table wines of United States origin 
would encounter greater difficulty in be- 
ing accepted in this market, becauSe they 
are of the claret type and the Spanish 
red Rioja wines are preferred. 


WINE INDUSTRY AND TRADE, LUXEMBURG 
AND BELGIUM 


Wine production of the Belgo-Luxem- 
burg Union is centered in the Moselle 
Valley. The Moselle River forms the 
southeastern boundary between the 
Grand Duchy of Luxemburg and Ger- 
many, and on both sides are large vine- 
yards. This area was greatly damaged 
by war. It was.impossible to harvest the 
1944 grape crop, so no wine was made in 
that year, and in the spring of 1945 it 
was impossible to carry on the usual 
spring work in the vineyards. 

Nevertheless, an unusually large pro- 
duction of about 10,000,000 liters of wine 
could have been achieved in 1945, had it 
not been for a late freeze which ruined 
the grape crop. Only 2,800,000 liters of 
wine were produced, but the quality was 
excellent. The outlook for 1946 is good. 

Nearly all of the Luxemburg wines are 
white. Several champagne-type wines 
also are produced. 

Before the war and during German 
occupation through 1943, Luxemburg 
wine production averaged about 7,000.- 
000 liters annually. Luxemburg was ap- 
proximately self-sufficient in wine, ex- 
ports of about 3,000,000 liters to Belgium 
and other countries having been offset 
by imports of about 2,000,000 liters of 
French red wines. 

Luxemburg has no 1944 wines avail- 
able for export, and there are only small 
stocks of the vintages of previous years. 
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The 1945 production was less than pre- 
war consumption, but exportation of 
300,000 liters to Belgium have been au- 
thorized during 1946. One large firm 
plans to export 160,000 liters of cham- 
pagne-type wine to the United States. 

Belgium does not grow grapes for wine, 
but is a large importer of wines, espe- 
cially Burgundy and Bordeaux types. In 
1939 wine imports of Belgium and Lux- 
emburg totaled 30,201,200 liters and 
exports, 1,862,900 liters, net imports total- 
ing 28,338,300 liters. Most of these im- 
ports came from France, but Portugal, 
Chile, Greece, Spain, and Italy, also ex: 
ported substantial quantities of wines to 


Belgium 
Chemicals 


IMPORTS INTO BELGIUM 


Belgian imports of chemical products 
in January 1946 were valued at 129,572,- 
000 francs and in February, 129,079,000 
Exports of theSe materials in January 
totaled 68,609,000 francs in value in Feb- 
ruary, 110 869,000, and in March, 140,- 
581,000 francs. 


INCREASE IN ARGENTINA’S IMPORTS 
From U.S 
Chemicals and pharmaceuticals were 
among the products responsible for the 





. 
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sharp increase of imports from th 
United States into Argentina during Feb, 
ruary 1946 compared with January 
Total imports of these products in Fe, 
ruary increaSed to 21,900 short tons from 
15,000 in January 


AUSTRALIA'S IMPORTS OF SULFyR 
From U. S. 


Australia’s imports of sulfur from the 
United States in January 1946 amounted | 
to 166,000 hundredweight (112 pounds) 
valued at £40,000, according to the Com- 
monwealth Bureau of Census and Sta. 
tistics 

Imports during the 7 months ended 
January 1946 totaled 1,082,000 hundred. 
weight, worth £259,000 


IMPORTS OF CoaL-Tar Dyes, Brazn. 


Brazil's imports of coal-tar dyes in 
1945 declined 60 percent in quantity from 
those in 1944, according to the Servico 
de Estatistica of the Ministry of Finance. 
In 1945 they amounted to 613 metric 
tons, worth $2,390,650, and in 1944 to 
1,505 tons, valued at $4,113,950. 


New PLastics Factory, Sao Pavto, Brazr 


A new plastics factory in Sao Paulo 
Brazil, will be financed jointly by Bra- 
zilian and British capital; the latter wil] 
be represented by De La Rue Plastics, 
Ltd. The initial amount of $300,000 is 
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New-Type Seed Promises To Stumulate Canada’s 
Sunflower Industry 


A virile new strain of sunflower seed, developed over 4 years from a single 
promising head of sunflower and foreshadowing a $1,000.000 crop for Prairie 
farmers, was announced recently by the Canadian Department of Agriculture, 

This new type, developed at the Dominion Forage Crops Laboratory in 
Saskatoon and named “‘Advance,” is a hybrid, and will be handled like hybrid 
corn. The new seed will be obtained each year from the original crosses. 
Testing at experimental farms and stations throughout western Canada has 
demonstrated that this hybrid is capable of producing 49 percent more oil 
than the Mennonite variety now in general use and a seed yield 25 to 30 
percent higher than the latter variety. 

Benefit of the new variety will be felt mainly in southern Manitoba, 
where Canada’s sunflower production is centered. It is estimated that 13,000 
to 14,000 acres have been planted to sunflower in that region in 1946. The 
goal for all Canada in 1946 was set at 28,000 acres, representing a 97-percent 
increase over the 1945 acreage of 14,261 

The new sunflower seed was extremely successful at the Morden Experi- 
mental Farm in Manitoba in 1945, and about 970 pounds of seed were pro- 
duced there for 1946 planting. Production of seed is continuing in 1946, 
with selected seed growers cooperating. 
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to be subscribed in equal shares and the 
concern will be known as De La Rue 
Plasticos do Brasil, S. A. 

Announcement has not yet been made 
of the products to be manufactured, ex- 
cept that they will be for industrial and 
domestic use. Construction of the plant 
began in April, and it is expected to be 


several months before production com- 


mences. 
CANADIAN EXPORTS 


Canada’s exports of chemicals and al- 
lied products in March 1946 were only 43 
percent of those in March 1945, accord- 
ing to the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics. They had a value of $5,634,000 
(Canadian currency) and $12,924,000, 
respectively. 

Exports of these materials during the 
first 3 months of 1946 also decreased sub- 
stantially from those in the like period of 
1945. Respective totals were $16,450,000 
and $31,613,000. 


CHILEAN MARKET 


Production of chemicals in Chile dur- 
ing 1945 did not change materially in 
either volume or type. Citric acid, in- 
dustrial acids, and bichromates contin- 
ued in short supply and a large pent-up 
demand existed for these materials. 

United States products continue to oc- 
cupy a favorable position with the United 
Kingdom, the leading competitor. Mar- 
ket prospects for the immediate future 
are good, as the demand for most chemi- 
cals has not been met. 


NITRATE PRODUCTION, CHILE 


Chilean nitrate production, amounting 
to 143,030 metric tons in December 1945, 
declined to 128,596 in January 1946 and 
to 109,994 tons in February, making a to- 
tal of 381,620 tons. Output in December 
1944 and January and February 1945 was 
97,127, 90,848, and 93,194 tons, respec- 
tively, or a total of 281,169 tons. Pro- 
duction in the period December 1945-— 
February 1946, therefore, was approxi- 
mately 27 percent greater than in the 
earlier months. 


DECLINE IN CUBAN ALCOHOL PRODUCTION 


Cuban alcohol production in 1945 
dropped to 52,900,000 gallons from 55,- 
900,000 in 1944: output in 1942 was 
5,900,000 gallons. The 1945 decline is 
attributed principally to delays in ship- 
ments to the United States, which taxed 
Storage facilities at the distilleries. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN EGYPTIAN CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRY 


The Egyptian chemical indust ry made 
considerable progress during the war. 
Although some chemicals such as caustic 
Soda, sulfuric acid, and superphosphates 
had been manufactured since 1930, the 
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Europe’s Acute Food Needs Not To Continue Indefinitely 


Although need remains for special measures to ship food to Europe in 
abnormally large quantities, agricultural surplus-producing countries—in- 
cluding the United States—must keep in mind the time when Europe’s present 
acute need for imports will have subsided, according to a report on European 
agricultural recovery by the Department of Agriculture’s Office of Foreign 
Agricultural Relations. 

Drastic measures of international scope then will be necessary to expand 
greatly the purchasing power of importing countries so as to maintain inter- 
national trade in agricultural products at high levels. The alternative would 
be for surplus-producing countries to adjust their production in line with 
the reduction from wartime exports. 

The report, contained in the current issue of the agency’s monthly publi- 
cation, “Foreign Agriculture,” says that a minimum of 5 years is likely to be 
needed for full restoration of European agricultural production to its prewar 
level. 

Commenting on the conclusion that 5 years would be required to restore 
agriculture, L. A. Wheeler, Director of the Office of Foreign Agricultural 
Relations, emphasized that it is in no sense an indication that the United 
States will be called upon to continue shipping foodstuffs to European mar- 
kets for the next 5 years in anywhere near the current level of exports. 

Just as after World War I, Europe is again in a stage of demand at any 
price, according to the report. At that time European imports were larger 
than they were before the war and continued to increase for several years. 
Surpluses in exporting countries, however, were increasing even more rapidly 
and after about 3 years international markets were plunged into a severe 


depression. 


I, according to the report. 





Despite the much greater severity and territory affected by World War 0, 
the decline in the total volume of European agricultural production during 
this war (1939 through 1945) was not much greater than the decline of slightly 
ever 25 percent which took place during World War I (1914 through 1919). 
In fact, had climatic conditions not been so unfavorable in 1945, the decline 
this time would have been very little, if any, greater than during World War 
After that war, 7 years elapsed before the total 
volume of agricultural output was restored to its prewar level. 

















industry’s real development began after 
the outbreak of the war in Europe. 

Many new factories have been estab- 
lished during the past 6 years, for the 
production of copper sulfate, sodium sul- 
fate, magnesium sulfate, boric acid, 
borax, glycerin, and other materials. 
During the war years when Egypt was 
cut off from normal sources of supply 
some of these attained a firm economic 
base. 


IMPORTANCE OF THURINGA POTASH SuP- 
PLIES, GERMANY 


Potash plants in Thuringia, Germany, 
supplied approximately 160,000 metric 
tons of fertilizer in the first quarter of 
1946 for use in the Russian-occupied 
Zone. 

In prewar years, Thuringia furnished 
more than 30 percent of the potash mined 
in Germany. 

PROPOSALS FOR DEVELOPMENT OF INDIA’S 
Dye INDUSTRY 


A three-stage plan has been projected 
for the development of India’s dye in- 


dustry, according to a report of the Dye- 
stuffs Exploratory Committee of the 
Board of Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search. 

During the first 5 years, the manu- 
facture of 51 selected synthetic dyes and 
some intermediates is planned, and 
within 10 years all intermediates re- 
quired for the 51 dyes would be made in 
India. In the final stage of the plan, to 
be completed in 15 to 20 years, all dyes 
in substantial demand in India and the 
necessary intermediates would be domes- 
tically produced. It was suggested that 
manufacture be carried out in one cen- 
tral factory. 

The Committee has recommended that 
the proposed dye industry also undertake 
the manufacture of sulfuric acid, hydro- 
chloric acid, nitric acid, caustic soda, and 
chlorine, and that a nitrogen fixation 
industry be established as soon as pos- 
sible, under Government auspices if 
necessary. 

It was proposed that a cooperative 
agreement be made with a large, well- 
established dye-manufacturing company 
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Venezuela Receives U. S. Technical Aid in Construction of 
40,000 Low-Cost Houses 


Venezuela has requested, and is beginning to receive, technical assistance 
in the United States to aid in carrying out a program to construct 40,000 
low-cost houses for workers in that country. 

A representative of the Banco Obrero of Venezuela arrived in the United 
States not long ago to study industrial methods and to select equipment. 
This has come about as the result of recommendations of a technical mission 
cf the Inter-American Development Commission. 

Assisted by one of the specialists in low-price house construction sent to 
Venezuela by the Inter-American Development Commission, preliminary 
work of the representative of the Banco Obrero in the United States includes 
the purchase of equipment for a brick plant and the securing of necessary 
technical assistance. 

The technical mission which visited Venezuela in behalf of the Inter- 
American Development Commission and at the request of the Banco Obrero 
to collaborate in the technical aspects of its program for the construction 
of 40,000 low-cost houses, concluded that the bank requires technicians in 
various industrial fields such as brick, cement, clay, and roofing manufacture, 
as well as on various types of machinery manufacture. 

The technical mission, which was composed of Col. Hugh A. Kelly, civil 
engineer and architect, and Stephen A. Arneson, housing expert of the Banco 
de Urbanizacion y Rehabilitacion Panama, also recommended that Venezuela 
secure the collaboration of persons trained in group-insurance problems, in 
housing-projects financing, and in the problems of prefabricated units. 

The 40,000-house construction program of the Banco Obrero calls for the 
completion of 4,000 dwelling units in 14 towns and cities of Venezuela during 
1946. The Banco plans to build most, if not all, of the dwelling units in 
one-story twin houses, or row houses, to be sold to the workers at low interest 








rates and to be amortized over a period of 20 years. 

The Banco already has engaged in two large housing projects in Venezuela. 
One is El Silencio, which is a large six-story group of apartments for middle- 
income-group families located in Caracas, and another is known as General 
Rafael Urdaneta, which is a group of 1,000 one-story row houses now under 
construction for low-income families at Maracaibo. “s 

















in Europe or the United States, so that 
technical assistance and advice would be 
available at each stage of the project. 
In any company formed, however, the 
Committee recommended that Indian 
capital and directors be in the majority 
and that provision be made for the in- 
dustry to become entirely Indian within 
a reasonable period. State aid was also 
recommended in the form of financial 
participation or subsidies, tariff protec- 
tion, and grants to universities and to a 
national chemical laboratory for train- 
ing and research. 


TRIPLE SUPERPHOSPHATE TO BE MANUFAC- 
TURED IN U. K. 


A new factory is planned for the United 
Kingdom, which will produce 100,000 long 
tons annually of triple superphosphate 
and other fertilizers, according to a Brit- 
ish chemical publication. 

Triple superphosphate has not previ- 
ously been manufactured in Great Brit- 
ain; considerable tonnages were imported 
during the war. The plant will be located 
at Immingham, Lincolnshire, near the 


docks of the London & North Eastern 
Railway Co. 

The same firm is extending its works 
at Avonmouth, where production will be 
increased to more than 250,000 tons 
annually. 


FIRST POTASH SHIPMENT FROM GERMANY 
To U. K. 


The first potash received in the United 
Kingdom from Germany since the end 
of the war appeared in the March cus- 
toms statistics, according to a British 
chemical publication. A shipment of 
31,380 hundredweight (112 pounds) of 
potassium chloride was recorded. 


Construction 


APPROPRIATIONS INCREASED For PUBLIC 
WorRKS, GREECE 


A supplementary appropriation of 
3,278,000,000 drachmas was made to the 
regular budget for public works (4,485,- 
000,000 drachmas) of the Greek Govern- 
ment, for the fiscal year ended March 
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1946. The total authorization of 7 
000,000 drachmas included 2.4249 
drachmas for restoration of irTigation 
and reclamation works, completion and 
preservation of incomplete works, and 
execution of urgent reclamation and ir. 
rigation projects; and 394,000,000 drach. 
mas for restoration of damaged buildings 
of the Ministry of Public Works. Other 
amounts also were authorized for the 
restoration and upkeep of highways 
bridges, and ports. : 

‘The official rate of exchange, which 
was 150 drachmas per $US1 when the 
regular budget was approved on April 30 
1945, increased to 500 drachmas per sUS1 
when the emergency law was published 
January 12, 1946. On January 26, 1946 
the rate again increased, to 5,000 drach. 
mas per $US1. 


163, 
00,000 


GOVERNMENT-HOUSING PROJECT IN Cypa- 
CAO, NETHERLANDS WEsT INDIEgs 


Plans have been made by the Govern. 
ment of Curacao to build many workers’ 
houses, using an additional appropria- 
tion of $2,000,000. In February 1946, the 
Government had completed 150 houses 
in Curacao and 140 in Aruba as part of 
the original housing project which was 
started in 1943 but curtailed because of 
the war. Construction of a total of 1,000 
dwellings now is anticipated. 

Each dwelling will have a living room, 
shower, kitchen, and one, two, or three 
bedrooms; 300 square meters of ground 
also will be provided. Since the rental] 
established is reported to be too low to 
equal building costs, the Government 
plans to absorb the loss. 

In addition to building in new areas, 
the Government of Curacao also expects 
to tear down slum areas and replace 
them’ with new housing projects 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Cacao and Coffee 


Cacao EXPORTS AND CHOCOLATE INDUSTRY, 
VENEZUELA 


Exports of Venezuelan cacao during 
1945 amounted to about 12,500 tons, ac- 
cording to preliminary official data, as 
compared with 16,000 tons in 1944 and 
15,000 tons in 1943. The reduction in ex- 
ports in 1945 is due to the fact that the 
harvest was smaller because of labor 
shortage and increased use of cacao by 
the Venezuelan chocolate industry. 

The chocolate industry was stimulated 
by rising wages of workers and conse- 
quent increased domestic consumption of 
chocolate products, together with a de- 
mand in the United States for semiman- 
ufactured chocolate. In September 1945, 
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ever, Venezuelan chocolate manufac- 
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VENEZUELAN COFFEE CROP 


The Venezuelan 1945-46 coffee crop is 
estimated at 20 percent less than the pre- 
ceding one, which was approximately 40 
percent more that the 1943-44 crop. Ex- 
ports last season totaled 382,141 bags. 

During the period October 1, 1945, to 
January 12, 1946, 101,530 bags of coffee 
were exported, of which 90,384 bags went 
to the United States. 


Fruits and Vegetables 


ESTABLISHMENT OF QUICK-FREEZING 
PLANT, COSTA RICA 


The first plant in Costa Rica for the 
quick freezing of tropical fruit is being 
established near Puntarenas, Pacific 
port and western railway terminus. The 
plant is expected to begin operations 
this month with an initial output of 
from 60 to 75 tons monthly. 

In addition to supplying the domestic 
market, which can absorb only a small 
fraction of the total output, sales will 
be made in the United States through 
Pacific coast frozen-food distributors on 
a contract basis. 

Besides pineapple in various forms 
such as crushed, diced, sliced, and in 
spears, which will be frozen and shipped 
in sugar sirup to Los Angeles and other 
United States west-coast ports, quick- 
frozen products will include = sliced, 
diced, and pulped papaya, mixed fresh 
tropical fruits suitable for salads and 
fruit cocktails, and canned concentrated 
fruit juices and purees for use as ice- 
cream flavors. 

According to the terms of an exclu- 
sive 5-year contract between the Min- 
istry of Agriculture and Industries and 
the contractor, an American citizen, the 
latter is obliged to manufacture prod- 
ucts equal in quality to similar imported 
commodities and to satisfy local demand 
with goods costing no more than similar 
goods of foreign origin; to use modern 
freezing and canning machinery and 
accessories; to employ at least 90 per- 
cent Costa Rican nationals; and to 
acquire the services of a Costa Rican 
public accountant. Various induce- 
ments are offered by the Government 
during the period covered by the con- 
tract. 


END-OF-THE-SEASON SHIPMENTS OF WINTER 
VEGETABLES, MEXICO 


There was a sharp decline in the export 
of vegetables from the west coast of Mex- 
ico to the United States and Canada dur- 
ing the period April 16-30. 1944. Only 
714 carloads were exported as compared 
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with 727 carloads in the corresponding 
period of 1945 and 942 carloads in the last 
half of April 1944. The decline was due 
to low market prices, competition of ship- 
ments from Texas and California, and to 
the poor quality of the Mexican products. 

Tomato exports during the last 2 weeks 
of April 1946 amounted to only 16,633,238 
pounds, as compared with 34,849,473 
pounds in the first 2 weeks of the month, 
or a decrease of 18,216,235 pounds. 

The season for Mexican vegetable ex- 
ports ended at the end of April, except for 
a few scattered shipments. Exports from 
the beginning of the season up to April 
30, 1946, amounted to 6,964 carloads, as 
compared with 9,016 carloads in the cor- 
responding period of 1944-45 and 17,047 
carloads in the like period of 1943-44. 


Grains and Products 
AUSTRALIA’S WHEAT HARVEST 


The 1945—46 wheat harvest in Australia 
was completed about the end of January 
and is estimated at 144,300,000 bushels. 
An export surplus of more than 60,000,000 
bushels is anticipated from this season’s 
crop and the small carry-over from the 
preceding season. 

A goal of 15,500,000 acres of wheat for 
grain has been fixed for the 1946-47 sea- 
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son, from which a harvest of about 
200,000,000 bushels can reasonably be 
expected. The drawbacks to achieve- 
ment of this goal are shortage of tractors 
and other farm machinery and parts and 
inadequate facilities for transporting 
supplies of fertilizer to many inland 
areas. 


CHILEAN RICE CROP AND EXPORTS 


The largest rice crop in Chile’s history 
is forecast by the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture. Production of rough rice in 1945— 
46 is placed at 1,684,406 metric quintals 
(1 metric quintal=220.46 pounds) which, 
if realized, will represent the fourth con- 
secutive year that production has ex- 
ceeded 1,000,000 metric quintals. How- 
ever, the estimated average yield of 35.2 
quintals per hectare (1 hectare=2.471 
acres) is the lowest since 1940-41, when 
the yield dropped to 34.8 quintals per 
hectare. This year’s average yield com- 
pares with 36.2 quintals per hectare last 
year and 41.8 in 1943-44. 

Rice exports during the calendar year 
1945, according to preliminary Chilean 
trade figures, amounted to 44,110 metric 
tons, valued at $5,944,500, the volume of 
which represents a 56.7 percent increase 
from the 28,151 tons shipped in 1944, 
with a value of $3,924,573. The Phillip- 

















Copra Export Management Company’s Operations To End 
Two Weeks From Now 


The Department of Agriculture has announced that the operations of the 
Copra Export Management Conipany (CEMCO), to rehabilitate the war- 
devastated copra industry in the Philippines, are to be terminated on June 30. 

CEMCO’s operations, since its organization on May 4, 1945, have been in 
accordance with a Presidential directive calling for the rehabilitation of the 
Philippine economy and have laid a foundation which will enable private 
industry to rebuild the badly depleted coconut-oil supply in the United States. 

Handicapped by lack of qualified manpower to bring copra imports to 
maximum in the earliest possible time, the Foreign Economic Administration 
requested five American export companies operating in the Islands to organize 
a corporation to act as its agent. CEMCO, composed of the Philippine Refin- 
ing Co., Spencer Kellog & Sons, Inc., El] Dorado Oil Works, Atkins Kroll Co., 
and the Procter & Gamble Trading Co., was established under the supervision 
of the U.S. Commercial Company. Later, CEMCO’s operations were trans- 
ferred to the Department of Agriculture and placed under supervision of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. 

About 90 percent of CEMCO’s expenditures for rebuilding the industry 
have been for essential supplies, principally bagging and transportation 
equipment. An additional 7 percent has been used for building material, 
and the remaining 3 percent has been spent for tools and office equipment. 

Under CEMCO’s activities copra exports per month to the United States 
climbed from none in October 1945 to about 25,000 tons in April 1946 and are 
increasing steadily. In view of this progress and in line with its policy of 
restoring operations to private business as soon as possible, the Department 
has decided to return the importation of copra into the United States to 
private importers after June 30. The Department pointed out, however, that 
announcement of the termination of CEMCO’s operations in no way indicates 
an easing of fats-and-oils shortages in this country and throughout the world. 
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pine Islands was the principal importer 
during 1945, taking 33.3 percent of the 
total, followed by Bolivia with 14.1 per- 
cent and Cuba with 19.1 percent. In 1944, 
39.6 percent was destined for Bolivia, 
witn Peru taking 24.7 percent and Pan- 
ama 15.3 percent. 

Chile exported 6,345 tons of rice, val- 
ued at $877,494, during the first 2 months 
of 1946, of which the Philippine Islands 
took 57.5 percent and Cuba, 17.3 percent. 

The domestic demand for rice during 
the first 4 months of 1946 was more or 
less normal and the foreign market con- 
tinued strong. 

UNRRA representatives have shown 
an interest in Chilean rice, and it was 
reported unofficially that the Govern- 
ment had offered that organization 10.,- 
000 metric tons, to be shipped presum- 
ably before the middle of the year. 


Meats and Products 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS OF CANNED 
MEAT, EIRE 


Production of canned meat in Eire 
during 1945 totaled 230,560 hundred- 
weight in 1945 as compared with 157,519 
hundredweight in 1944, according to the 
Department of Industry and Commerce. 

Almost all of the entire output in 
1944 and 1945 was exported, as 166,146 
hundredweight (‘some of which was pro- 
duced in 1943) was exported in 1944 and 
228.226 hundredweight in 1945. It is be- 
lieved that the meat was consigned to 
the United Kingdom and Northern Ire- 
land. 


Spices and Related Products 
CLOVE INDUSTRY OF MADAGASCAR 


Madagascar’s 1946 clove crop is esti- 
mated at 5,000 metric tons. If this figure 
is reached it will be the largest output 
since 1940 when 5,120 metric tons were 
produced. The level of production was 
low for the period 1941-45. 

During the period 1938-45 approxi- 
mately 98 percent of Madagascar’s pro- 
duction was exported. 

Production and exports of cloves are 
shown in the following table: 


Vadagascar Production and Exports of 





Cloves 
[Metric tons] 
Year Production Exports 
1938 5, 970 
1939 1,375 6, [SS 
1940 5, 120 1, 228 
1941 235 1, 024 
1942 167 4 
1943 355 
1944 165 555 
1945 $3,171 





Note.— Export figures are for calendar years. Stocks 
produced in a given year are exported the following year, 
hence, the export figure for 1938 and production figure for 
1945 are not included 
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In 1945 the United States was the 
principal country of destination of Mada- 
gascar Cloves by taking 2,033 metric tons. 
France took 591 metric tons. 

The market situation in 1946 may be 
subject to disturbing factors if the crop 
is as large as predicted and if Madagas- 
car’s prices are not alined with those of 
competing producing areas that, because 
of lack of shipping, accumulated iarge 
stocks during the war. Clove consump- 
tion in France and its colonies in normal 
times has always been far below the 
island’s production; therefore, Madagas- 
car must depend on selling to other world 
markets. 


Sugars and Products 
AUSTRIAN SUGAR-BEET INDUSTRY 


Only small quantities of sugar beets 
were grown in Austria in 1945, states the 
Austrian press. The sugar mill at Enns 
was the sole beet factory which started 
operation. It processed about 500,000 
metric quintals of sugar beets 
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In 1934-35, the peak pre 
Austrian sugar industry Produced 13 
900,000 quintals of sugar beets from the 
49,000 hectares harvested and made 
about 2,000,000 quitals of sugar. 

During the war, an average of only 
33,000 hectares was devoted to SUgar-beet 
cultivation, with the average Crop pro. 
ducing about 10,000,000 quintals Of beets 
from which 1,300,000 quintals of sugar 
were produced. The reduction of about 
30 percent in the sugar-bee 


war year, the 


t area Was 
attributed to increased cultivation of oi] 
seeds. 


Iron and Steel 


SWIss IMPORTS OF IRON 


Iron imports into Switzerland during 
1945 fell to 125,000 metric tons from 
156,000 metric tons in 1943, the Swig 
press reports. The decline during the 
2-year period, however, is characteristic 
of the general decrease in imports of iron 
during the war years 





Information Bureau 
in 1948. 


the Dutch agency. 
be spared from other essential work. 


99.97 percent fine. 


Tex.; 


of the world’s tin output. 
and 19,500 tons for Billiton. 





Tin Production in Netherlands Indies 


The tin mines on the Netherlands Indies islands of Bangka and Billiton, | 
ofi the southeast coast of Sumatra, have been so badly damaged during the | 
war that they will be unable to operate at full capacity until the delivery of 
eight 14-cubic-foot dredgers, six of which are being built in Holland and | 
the other two in the United States, says a statement by the Netherlands | 
The dredgers are not expected to arrive until early 


However, a survey disclosed that on Billiton 4 of the mines are working 
cn a day-and-night schedule, while on Bangka 9 of the 85 open mines are | 
expected to resume operations shortly. 
presents the principal obstacle to a more speedy restoration, but the situation 
will be alleviated through the arrival of coal from Samarinda ‘Borneo), says 


The survey also found that the Klappa Kampit mine—the only deep tin 
mine on the islands—has been destroyed almost beyond repair by the | 
Japanese, who took away its vital machinery and flooded the shafts. 
at restoration of this mine must wait until manpower and machinery can | 

Owing to the lack of charcoal none of the large tin smelters on Bangka 
are operating at present, the Information Bureau states 
recent shipment of 100 long tons of tin consisted of ore instead of the well- 
known “Bangka pigs” weighing 78.1 pounds at a guaranteed tin standard of 
Present delivery contracts stipulate that ore from the 
Bangka and Billiton mines be melted at the Longhorn Smelter near Houston, 
however, as soon as adequate shipments of charcoal can be assured, 
the Muntok smeiter on Bangka will be reopened, say Dutch interests. 

Shortly before the Japanese invasion of the Netherlands Indies, the 85 
open and 12 dredge mines on Bangka and Billiton produced about 20 percent 
Production for 1941 amounted to 31,400 for Bangka 
During the Japanese occupation, production 
was comparatively small. From 1942 to 1945 the Japanese took some 35,000 
tons from the two islands, an average of less than 10,000 tons per year. 
However, 5,000 tons of melted tin, which the Japanese were unable to export 
for lack of shipping, were found hidden on Bangka. 


a 


Lack of coal for the power stations 


Efforts 


Consequently, a 
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From 1939 through 1945 total Swiss 
jron imports amounted to only 1,747,000 
metric tons or an average of 291,100 tons 
a year as compared with 450,000 tons 
from 1930 to 1938. 

The shortage in the war years was 
partially made up by a rigorous system of 
jron-scrap collection, which yielded 
368,000 tons in the 6-year period. Dur- 
ing 1945, 150,000 tons of scrap iron were 
processed, and it is estimated that an 
equal amount will be processed in 1946. 

Before the war, France and the Saar 
region of Germany supplied 60 to 70 per- 
cent of Switzerland's iron imports. The 
remainder came from Belgium, Luxem- 
burg, Czechoslovakia, the United States, 
and Sweden. At present France is sup- 
plying Switzerland with scarcely any 


Leather and 
Related Products 


DECLINE IN HIDE AND SKIN EXPoRrTs, 
BRITISH EAST AFRICA 


iron. 


Combined exports of goatskins and 
sheepskins from British East Africa to- 
taled 2,073,533 pieces during 1945, com- 
pared with 2,368,728 pieces during 1944 
and 3,278,933 pieces during 1941. 

Cattle-hide exports, by weight, 
amounted to 87,260 hundredweight (112 
pounds) during 1945, compared with 
115,716 hundredweight during 1944 and 
153,837 hundredweight during 1941. The 
retrogression of these exports since 1941 
is attributed partly to heavy military 
slaughterings and repeated drought 
years which affected the normal rate of 
cattle growth and resulted in light hides. 


ARGENTINE LEATHER INDUSTRY IN 1945 


The Argentine tanning industry, with 
the limited supply of raw hides and 
skins, did well to maintain 1945 produc- 
tion at levels of the preceding year. The 
principal types of leather produced in- 
cluded approximately 3,950,000 pieces of 
cattle-hide leather, 2,600,000 pieces of 
tanned goatskins, and 2,780,000 pieces of 
tanned sheepskins. 

Domestic consumption totaled 2,850,- 
000 cattle hides, 2,225,000 kidskins, and 
2,150,000 sheepskins: the remainder was 
exported. Only 16,003 short tons of 
tanned skins were available for export 
during 1945, compared with 17,011 tons 
during 1944. Sole-leather export to the 
United States during 1945 totaled 11,000 
short tons. 

The increased demand for leather was 
attributed partly to expanding opera- 
tions in the manufacture of leather lug- 
Sage, handbags, wallets, and other ar- 
ticles. Handbags, card cases, purses, 
and wallets are Argentina’s principal 
leather manufactures exported. Esti- 
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mates indicate that exports of leather 
handbags, for example, approximated 
286 short tons valued at about $6,250,000 
in 1945, with the United States, Chile, 
Brazil, and the Union of South Africa the 
chief buyers. 

Production of shoes was estimated at 
11,500,000 pairs during 1945, of which 
more than 1,100,000 pairs were exported. 

Quebracho-extract production totaled 
246,718 short tons and urunday extract 
3,053 tons, which together were valued 
at more than $15,000,000, during 1945. 
That was the best year since 1939 when 
256,141 tons were produced. 


CHILEAN SHOE PRODUCTION 


Shoe production in Chile totaled 
5,200,000 pairs during 1945, of which 
1,300,000 were for men, 2,600,000 for 
women, and 1,300,000 for children, ac- 
cording to trade estimates. 

On a per capita basis, the consumption 
of shoes increased during 1945 by about 
18 percent from the 1938 consumption. 
As a result of efforts of the Chilean Gov- 
ernment to check the price rise in the 
industry, a further increase is antici- 
pated during 1946. Estimates indicate 
that about 20 percent of the population 
still use sole-leather sandals or hemp- 
soled slippers. 

Sole leather, upper leather, linings, 
ducks, welting, rubber heels, nails, tacks, 
and stains for the footwear industry are 
produced in Chile in sufficient quantities 
for domestic requirements. 


OUTPUT AND EXPORTS OF PRODUCTS, 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Production of sole leather, upper 
leather, and shoes in the Dominican Re- 
public during 1945 was sufficient to satis- 
fy the domestic demand, and left a mar- 
gin for export. Exports of leather and 
related products during 1945, according 
to the Dominican Department of Labor, 
included the following for which permits 
were issued: 42,277 kilograms of sole 
leather; 8,340 square feet of upper 
leather; 31,904 kilograms of goatskins; 
35,224 pairs of sandals and slippers; 
2,727 pairs of shoes; and 200 dozen of 
men’s belts. 


ICELANDIC PICKLED-SHEEPSKIN EXPORTS 


Exports of pickled sheepskins from Ice- 
land totaled 484,308 pieces, valued at 
4,396,850 crowns (6.50 crowns=$1) dur- 
ing 1945. Shipments to the United States 
totaled more than 400,000 skins. 


GERMAN LEATHER-Goops INDUSTRY 


As a result of a tour of the German 
leather-goods industry, made last fall 
by the British Intelligence Objectives 
Subcommittee, the following conclusions 
were made by the committee, according 
to a British trade publication. 
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The German leather-goods industry 
possessed skilled labor which, after long 
apprenticeship, was highly trained and 
capable of turning out goods of quality 
and individuality. On the whole, how- 
ever, the German leather-goods industry 
had not advanced materially in a tech- 
nical sense. Production methods were 
of a standard type familiar to British 
leather-goods manufacturers, and were 
less mechanized than those in the 
United States. The relatively low stand- 
ard of wages had not encouraged manu- 
facturers to improve their production 
methods, the only exception being the 
luggage-manufacturing industry. 

There was no evidence of any new 
materials, such as plastics, being used 
in the leather-goods industry, except in 
one case where a firm produced an imi- 
tation leather with fabric backing. It 
appeared that despite war conditions, 
the industry was fairly well supplied 
with raw materials of all kinds. Until 
the occupation, the industry apparently 
had an adequate supply of linings, card- 
board, frames, locks, zippers, paper, 
fiber, plywood, and glue. Since the oc- 
cupation, production has been hampered 
by the difficulty of sending raw mate- 
rials from one zone to another, damage 
to factories, and the inability to receive 
supplies from the Russian zone. 

Rat skins, rabbit skins, and fish skins 
were being tanned and used in the indus- 
try. Butchers were induced in 1942 to 
skin pigs and make these skins available 
to tanners. Although this had not been 
practiced in Germany before, it resulted 
in producing some 2,000,000 skins an- 
nually. 

Many versatile and efficient engravers 
of plates suitable for the embossing of 
novelty designs on leathers were estab- 
lished in and around Offenbach and 
Frankfurt, thus greatly increasing the 
possibility of producing novelty designs. 
Design books of one firm showed refer- 
ence numbers of embossings in excess of 
10,000. Another firm claimed to have 
more than 8,000 different leather and im- 
itation leather embossings. In addition 
to these two firms, there were at least six 
more. 

During the past 25 years, the Offen- 
bach leather-goods industry had em- 
ployed at the head of its trade skilled and 
highly qualified industrial designers, 
some of whom not only prepared their 
students for leather-goods design but 
also in coordinating ancillary industries 
such as the production of frames, fit- 
tings, and other materials. 

Leather goods were produced in almost 
every Province of Germany. Up to the 
establishment of the Nazi regime, the 
industry was grouped in various trade 
associations attached to the local (or 
district) Chamber of Commerce. Inde- 
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pendent small units, run almost as a 
family affair, specialized in certain types 
of leather goods. In a number of rural 
villages visited by the committee, every 
fourth or fifth house displayed the sign- 
board of a leather-goods maker. 


PRODUCTION OF HIDES AND SKINS IN 
MEXIco 


Production of the principal types of 
hides and skins in Mexico during Feb- 
ruary 1946, with comparable data for 
February 1945 in parentheses, was esti- 
mated as follows, in pieces: Cattle hides, 
200,384 (183,000); calfskins, 6,000 (3,- 
500); goatskins and kidskins, 248,100 
(177,500) ; and sheepskins and lambskins, 
67,332 (60,210). 

Stocks on hand were estimated at 45,- 
000 cattle hides, 10,000 calfskins, 70,000 
goatskins and _ kidskins, and 15,000 
sheepskins and lambskins. 

Imports of cattle hides totaled 1,176,- 
807 kilograms, whereas goatskin and kid- 
skin imports totaled only 414 kilograms; 
other types were nil or negligible. 


SwIss SHOE PRODUCTION 


Swiss shoe production increased to 
7,500,000 pairs during 1945 from 6,850,000 
pairs during 1944. The output fell short 
of the 1940 production, however, of 11,- 
000,000 pairs. 

Present leather imports are considered 
insufficient to meet the demands of the 
domestic footwear industry, according to 
the Swiss press. 


SouTH AFRICAN EXPORTS OF WATTLE BARK 
AND EXTRACT 


During 1945, there was no easing in 
the demand for wattle extract and bark 
in the Union of South Africa, both of 
which were again in short supply com- 
pared with the requirements of the 
world’s markets. Exporters again en- 
deavored to apportion their sales as 
equitably as possible, with particular re- 
gard to the normal purchases of each 
market. 

Exports of wattle extract approxi- 
mated 66,300 tons during 1945, compared 
with 59,600 tons during 1944 and 64,200 
tons during 1943. Shipments of the bark 
totaled approximately 43,000 tons, com- 
pared with 44,400 tons during 1944 and 
49,700 tons during 1943. In addition to 
the exports, 7,500 tons of wattle extract 
were delivered during 1945 to tanneries 
in the Union, compared with 7,400 tons 
delivered during the preceding year and 
6,900 tons delivered in 1943. 

The United Kingdom represented the 
largest market for wattle extract during 
1945, taking slightly less than 50 percent 
of the total exports. Substantial ship- 
ments were made to the United States, 
Australia, and India, whereas smaller 
shipments went to the Middle East, New 
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Zealand, Canada, and Portugal. Rho- 
desia and the Belgian Congo also pur- 
chased fair quantities of the extract, and 
toward the end of the year, business with 
Belgium, Denmark, France, the Nether- 
lands, Norway, Sweden, and Switzerland 
again become possible. 

India took most of the exports of the 
bark (about 60 percent), and the United 
States about 30 percent. The remainder 
was shipped to Australia, Sweden, Spain, 
New Zealand, and the Middle East. 


FOOTWEAR PRODUCTION, HIDE AND SKIN 
EXPORTS, SOUTH AFRICA 


Footwear factories in the Union of 
South Africa worked to capacity during 
1945, thereby increasing production 
Slightly over that of 1944. Estimates 
indicate that at least 15,000,000 pairs of 
footwear of all types were produced. 

The output of women’s shoes increased 
during 1945, whereas production of mili- 
tary footwear decreased somewhat. The 
British Government recently placed an 
order for 1,000,000 pairs of Army boots, 
which means that military-footwear pro- 
duction will continue until the end of 
1946. 

Certain leathers were in short supply 
during 1945, particularly high-grade 
upper leather, heavy sole leather, and 
fabric and leather linings. 

Exports from Port Elizabeth to the 
United States during 1945, in pounds net 
weight, with data for 1944 in parentheses, 
included the following: Sheepskins and 
lambskins, 3,689,183 (7,637,036); shear- 
lings, 3,729,916 (3,417,840) ; goatskins and 
kidskins, 1,462,446 (873,888); and hides, 
597,837 (164,780). 


Machinery, 
Industrial 


EGYPTIAN MARKET FOR ROAD-BUILDING 


MACHINERY 


The Roads and Bridges Department 
of Egypt expects to acquire some new 
road-building machinery and _ equip- 
ment, and interest reportedly has been 
shown in the United States 
sible source of these needs. 

Although little new equipment was 
available during the war years, military 
road equipment, when not in use in the 
construction of military highways, was 
utilized by the Roads and Bridges De- 
partment. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


QUININE PRODUCTION, NETHERLANDS INDIES 


aS a pos- 


Production of quinine in the Nether- 
lands Indies was actually increased by 
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16 percent during the Japanese oc 
tion. Output in 1944 totaled 147 
compared with 650 tons in 1940, 
area planted to cinchona trees de 
from 36,062 acres in 1942 to 34,095 ACres 
in 1945. In some instances the area 
planted to cinchona was expanded a 
the expense of tea culture. In almost 
all cases, upkeep and maintenance of 
facilities were entirely adequate. 

The Japanese began the ere 


Cupa. 
tons, 


Clineg 


Ction of 
two factories for the treatment Within 


the islands of all Netherlands Indies 
cinchona bark production, Although 
those factories were not fully completeq 
they may be of considerable use when 
production on a large scale is resumed. 
The Dutch anticipate no difficulty re. 
garding the rehabilitation of quinine 
production when _ conditions 
stabilized. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


AUSTRALIA TO ESTABLISH WHALING 
INDUSTRY 


become 


The Federal Cabinet of Australia took 
the first step toward establishing a whal. 
ing industry in its waters by agreeing to 
ratify the International Whaling Agree. 
ment and Protocol early this year. The 
Government also decided to place an or- 
der in Great Britain for the construction 
of a modern factory ship of 20,000 tons 

Whales occur in Australian territorial 
waters, and Australia controls almost 
one-third of the Antarctic waters, which 
are regarded as the richest whaling 
areas in the world. Until recently, Aus- 
tralia took little interest in the opera- 
tion of a whaling industry. 


Rape ACREAGE IN BELGIUM 


As of January 1, 1946, only 394 hec- 
tares were planted to winter rape in Bel- 
gium according to official figures, com- 
pared with more than twice that amount, 
or 834 hectares, in the preceding season. 


COTTONSEED EXPORTS FROM THE SUDAN 


Cottonseed exports from the Sudan, 
second in importance among outgoing 
shipments from that region, amounted to 
124,368 tons in 1945, with a value of 
$3.350,913, compared with 1944 exports of 
10.751 tons, valued at $3,562,348. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


CANADIAN EXPORTS 
Canadian exports of paints and val- 
nishes declined slightly in value in March 
1946 from those in March 1945, accord- 
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ing to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
Respective totals are shown as $321,000 
(Canadian currency? and $343,000. 
Exports of these products in January- 
March 1946 also declined in value from 
those in the like period of 1945, or from 


$905,000 to $829,000. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


BOLIVIAN PRODUCTION AND FOREIGN TRADE 


Crude-oil production in Bolivia during 
January 1946 amounted to 30,215 barrels, 
a decline of 6.6 percent from the 32,365 
barrels produced during December 1945. 
Statistics of Yacimientos Petroliferos 
Fiscales Bolivianos, the Government 
petroleum monoply, reveal that January 
output in the three producing fields was 
as follows: Camiri, 11,897 barrels, Ber- 
mejo, 10,168 barrels; and Sanandita, 
8,150 barrels. 

Combined output of refined products 
at the Camiri and Sanandita refineries 
totaled 21,250 barrels in January, an in- 
crease of 1,353 barrels, or 6.8 percent, 
over the December 1945 total. In Janu- 
ary, the Camiri refinery produced 7,488 
barrels of gasoline, 1,611 barrels of Kero- 
sene, 1,178 barrels of Diesel oil, and 1,390 
barrels of fuel oil, whereas output of 
these products at the Sanandita refinery 
was 3,130, 645, 858, and 4,950 barrels, 
respectively. 

Exports of fuel oil to Argentina from 
Sanandita again increased in January, 
amounting to 1,757 barrels, compared 
with 1,337 barrels in December 1945. Ex- 
ports of crude petroleum to Argentine 
from Bermejo fell off sharply, however, 
totaling only 6,005 barrels in January, as 
against 11,186 barrels in December. 

Bolivia imported 7,483 barrels of regu- 
lar gasoline and 3,709 barrels of Kerosene 
in January. Such imports in December 
were 11,770 and 3,467 barrels, respec- 
tively. Aviation gasoline or other fuel 
products that are imported by mines, in- 
dustries, railroads, and other large con- 
sumers for their own use or for resale are 
not included in import statistics. 


BRAZILIAN PRODUCTION, IMPORTS. 
CONSUMPTION 


Brazil's crude-oil production in all 
fields during 1945 amounted to 79,500 
U.S. barrels. This quantity was refined 
in the 2 Government-owned refineries 
with the following results: Gasoline, 15.- 
900 barrels; kerosene, 7,950 barrels: gas 
dil, 15,900 barrels; lubricating oil stock, 
19,875 barrels; paraffin, 15,900 barrels: 
and coal (bottoms), 3,975 barrels. The 
gasoline produced was less than one-half 
of 1 percent of the total gasoline con- 
sumed in Brazil, while the total crude oil 
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produced represented only about three- 
fourths of 1 percent of the crude oil re- 
quired to produce the petroleum products 
consumed. 

Brazil exported no crude oil or petro- 
leum products during 1945. Imports, 
shown in metric tons in lieu of lack of 
information concerning the specific grav- 
ities of the products, were as follows: 
Aviation gasoline, 43,849 metric tons; 
regular gasoline, 376,136; kerosene, 96,- 
593: Diesel oil, 123,317; fuel oil, 682,043; 
lubricating oil, 60,732; and crude oil, 
35,993. 

Not including amounts consumed by 
the American or Brazilian armies and 
navies, the following figures, in barrels, 
indicate the quantities of petroleum 
products consumed within Brazil during 
1945: Aviation gasoline, 435,586; regular 
gasoline, 3,395,765; kerosene, 710,880; 
Diesel oil, 1,116,149; fuel oil, 4,871,785; 
lubricating oil, 376,766; “ignal oil, 2,191; 
and gas solvents, 21,956. 


ECUADORAN PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 


Production of crude oil in Ecuador dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1946 amounted to 
580,460 barrels, according to official sta- 
tistics. This represented a decline of 11 
percent from the 652,222 barrels pro- 
duced in the corresponding quarter of 
1945. Output in the fourth quarter of 
1945 was 650,268 barrels. 

Exports of crude oil from Ecuador in 
the first quarter of 1946 totaled 12,223 
metric tons, compared with 54,819 tons 
during the first quarter of 1945, or a de- 
cline of 78 percent. 


NETHERLANDS REFINERY RESUMES 
OPERATIONS 

The petroleum refinery located at Per- 
nis near Rotterdam, in the Netherlands, 
resumed operations on April 5, 1946. Al- 
though 25 storage tanks, 70 working 
tanks, 115 pumps, and 280 electric motors 
were destroyed or removed, and consid- 
erable other damage was done during the 
war, storage capacity of 465,000 cubic me- 
ters had been restored by April 1. Prewar 
storage capacity was 745,000 cubic 


Radio 


AUSTRIAN RADIO INDUSTRY 


Prior to the war seven different types 
of radios were manufactured in Austria. 
Annual production amounted to approxi- 
mately 130,000 sets, about 75,000 of 
which were exported. Practically all the 
parts were made in Austria except the 
tubes; these were obtained principally 
from the Netherlands, Germany, and 
Hungary. 

Although production has ceased tem- 
porarily as a result of the shortage of raw 
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materials, plans are under way to reha- 
bilitate the radio industry. It is reported 
that three leading firms will specialize in 
the manufacture of tubes and one will 
also make special tubes for radio trans- 
mitters, although it may be some time 
before actual production gets under way. 
In the meantime there is a potential 
market for American receiving tubes as 
it is reported that the industry is willing 
to make necessary changes in their sets 
to enable them to use American tubes. 
However, the Austrians are not inti- 
mately acquainted with American tech- 
nical developments and need instruction 
and information in order to adapt their 
production to American parts and 
methods. 

The Ministry of Commerce estimates 
there are approximately 100,000 radios in 
Austria in need of repair. 


Rubber and 
Products 


EXPORTS FROM ECUADOR 


Exports of crude rubber from Ecuador 
during the first 2 months of 1946 
amounted to 148,179 kilograms, a decline 
of 32 percent from the 219,004 kilograms 
exported in the corresponding period in 
1945. All exports in both periods went to 
the United States. During the dry sea- 
son, from June until November, rubber 
producers look forward to increased 
production. 


CHICLE PRODUCTION, MEXICO 


Operations in most of the crude-chicle 
areas Of Mexico have ceased for the sea- 
son. It is estimated, however, that 
American buyers have about 200 metric 
tons of second-grade chicle from Chiapas 
and Tabasco for export. Higher prices 
are predicted for the 1946-47 season. 


Special Products 


FINNISH MARKET FOR BICYCLES 


The number of bicycles in Finland was 
reduced from 800,000 to 200,000 during 
the war, according to estimates published 
by the Finnish press. The annual de- 
mand for bicycles is now about 200,000. 
It is believed that around 800,000 tires 
and tubes will be needed annually. 


NEW ZEALAND CERAMICS INDUSTRY 


The New Zealand ceramics industry is 
organizing the Ceramic Researcli Asso- - 
ciation in collaboration with the Gov- 
ernment to investigate the raw-materials 
supply, to improve methods of process- 
ing, to develop new products, and to test 
finished products. The association will 
maintain close relations with the British 
Pottery Research Association and the 
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British Refractories Research Associa- 
tion. 

Approximately 200 employees are now 
engaged in the manufacture of table- 
ware, output of which was increased 
considerably during 1945. The output 
of electric insulators by the industry was 
maintained at about the same level as in 
the preceding year. However, the in- 
dustry expanded by initiating the manu- 
facture of fixed carbon resistors during 
the year. 


CUTLERY DEMAND, U. K. 


A large demand for table, cooks’, and 
butchers’ knives, as well as other types 
of edged instruments, including razor 
blades and blade sections, is reported by 
cutlery firms of Sheffield, England. Ac- 
cording to the British trade press, pro- 
duction during the last quarter of 1945 
reached a value of £2,968,000, which 
was even higher than output in the cor- 
responding quarter of 1938, valued at 
£2,876 ,000. 

Exports, meanwhile, showed an even 
greater percentage of increase, reach- 
ing £1,000,000 during the fourth quarter 
of 1945 compared with £698,000 in the 
last 3 months of 1938. Many orders 
have come from continental countries 
which formerly bought from Germany. 
Officials of the cutlery firms indicate 
they have a large number of orders 
ahead, and could step up production 
further if the necessary skilled labor 
were available. 


Textiles and 


Related Products 


W ool and Products 


EXPORTS From URUGUAY 


Deliveries of wool from the interior 
of Uruguay to the Montevideo wool mar- 
ket in February and March amounted 
to 11,033,806 kilograms. This brings the 
total for the first 6 months of the pres- 
ent season to 54,936,711 kilograms. De- 
liveries during the corresponding period 
of the 1944-45 season amounted to 59,- 
018,675 kilograms. 

Exports of wool from Uruguay since 
the start of the current season on Octo- 
ber 1, 1945, amounted to 71,216 bales on 
March 31, compared with 96,823 bales 
in the corresponding period of 1944-45. 


Tobacco and 
Related Products 


Ecuabor’s TOBACCO ACREAGE 


Ecuador’s receipts of cigarettes, its 
most important import of manufactured 
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pieces, or to about one-fifth of the 1944 
total of 35,515,694. The United States 
remained the leading supplier, shipping 
7,370,140 units in 1945 and 35,504,408 in 
1944. 

Although tobacco is one of the minor 
agricultural products grown in Ecuador 
the crop has normally met almost all do- 
mestic requirements except the market 
for the type of cigarette produced in the 
United States. In recent years, no to- 
bacco has been exported from Ecuador, 
and it is not expected that the country 
will become a tobacco exporter in the 
near future. 

The acreage planted to tobacco in 
1945 was reported by the Ecuadoran 
Government at approximately 57,200,000 
plants, an increase of about 200,000 over 
the preceding year. 


Swiss imports of tobacco leaf during 
January and February 1946 totaled 903.4 
valued at 4,696.994 Swiss 
francs. The three leading sources were 
the United States (383.1 metric tons), 
Turkey (100.6 metric tons), and Brazil 
(208.9 tons). 

Brazil and Cuba headed the list of ex- 
porters of cigars to Switzerland in the 
first 2 months of 1946, shipping 7,180 and 
1,876 kilograms, respectively, of total ar- 
rivals of 9,076 kilograms. Imports of 
cigarettes in January and February 1946 
totaled 12,563 kilograms, the United 
States accounting for 11,147 kilograms. 
The principal source of pipe tobacco was 
Great Britain, whose exports aggregated 
3,126 kilograms of total Swiss purchases 
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metric tons, 
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June 15, 1946 





(Developments communicated to Ex- 
porters’ Service Section up to Monday, 
June 10, 1946) 

The Office of International Trade, 

Department of Commerce has issued the 

following Current Export Bulletins: 


No. 339—Current Export Bulletin No. 
339, June 6, 1946 


1. Erportations of Gift Parcels to Individuals 
Located in the United States Occupied 
Zone of Germany 

A. Effective June 1, 1946, the Department 
of Commerce announces that gift parcels may 
be sent by parcel post to individuals located 
in the United States Occupied Zone of Ger- 
many under general license as set forth in 
paragraph B. below. Limited mail and par- 
cel post services to the U.S. Occupied Zone of 

Germany have been established by the Post 

Office Department in cooperation with the 

War Department 

B. General License for Shipments to the 
U. S. Occupied Zone of Germany 

1. A gift parcel, which is defined as a par- 
cel containing commodities to be sent free 
of cost to the person ultimately receiving 
them, may be sent under general license to 
individuals located in the U. S. Occupied 

Zones of Germany 

2. The commodities which may be sent as 
gifts under this general license shall be re- 
stricted to items of a relief nature to include 
only clothing, nonperishable foodstuffs. me- 
dicinals and vitamins, sOaps and shaving 
creams. The total value of each gift parcel 
shall not exceed $25, and the total weight 
shall not exceed 11 pounds 

3. When presenting the parcel for mailing, 
the words “Gift Parcei" shall be written on 
the addressee side of the package and also 
entered on the customs declaration. The 
use of the words “Gift Parcel” is a certifica- 
tion by the exporter that the provisions of 
this general license have been met 

4. Not more than one parcel per week may 
be sent by the same sender to the same 
addressee 

C. Postal Regulations.—Information with 
respect to size limitations, pcstal rates, and 
other regulations of the Post Office Depart- 
ment should be obtained from the local 
offices of the Post Office Department 

D. The procedure authorizing exportations 
of gift parcels to displaced persons located 
in the U.S. Occupied Zone of Germany is no 
longer applicable, and it is no longer neces- 

Sary to present an UNRRA Postal Form 1 

when presenting such parcels for mailing 

Gift parcels to displaced persons in th> U.S 

Occupied Zone of Germany may be sent 

under general license in accordance with the 

Provisions set forth in paragraphs B and C, 

above. Comprehensive Export Schedule No 

20, Title O, page 30, 

amended accordingly 


items 4 and 5b are 


II. Exportations of Gift Parcels by Mail to 
All Destinations Except Germany and 
Japan 

Effective immediately, the procedure for 
sending gift parcels by 


parcel post under 
general license to all 


‘ destinations, except 
Germany and Japan, is revised to authorize 
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U. S. Export Control and 
Related Announcements 


the sending of one gift parcel per week by 
the same sender to the same addressee under 
the provisions of this general license. Com- 
prehensive Export Schedule No. 20, pages 
29-30, Title O, item 3c is amended accord- 
ingly. 


III. Changes in the Positive List 


The commodity descriptions for potassium 
nitrate and potassium nitrate mixtures, 
classified under Schedule B No. 835900, which 
were placed on the Positive List of Commod- 
ities requiring individual license for export 
by Current Export Bulletin No. 334 (see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, May 18, 1946), 
are amended to read as follows: 





ID GLVN 
part Process dollar 
ment al value 
of ing code limits 
Com Commodity Unit and re country 
meree lated | | group 
Sched commod 
Clit ’ 
“ ity group 
BNo K I 
Potassium com 
pounds, except 
fertilizer 
835000) Potassium nitrate Lt CHEM2) 100) 2 
S50) Potassium nitrate Lb CHEM2) 100; 2 


mixtures except 
potassium ni- 
trate powders 
black salt peter 
powder 





! Potassium nitrate powders (black salt peter powder 
licensed for export by the Department of State (se 
Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 20, pt. 16, p. 66 


No. 340—Current Export Bulletin No. 
340, June 7, 1946 


Subject: Revisions in the Positive List 

A. Additions: Effective immediately, the 
following commodities are added to the posi- 
tive list of commodities requiring individual 
license for export (see Comprehensive Export 
Schedule No. 20) 





Le GLY 
part Pronsen dollar 
nent value 
Ing code 
{ limits 
Com Comn Unit and re country 
merce lated group. 
Sched commod 
ule ity group 
BN« K|E 
609200 Wire nails Lb BLDG 
wasn = Other nails and Lt BLDG l 
staples report 
horsehoe nails in 
609300, staples for 
office use or paper 
stapling machines 
in 777700, and 
tacks in 609400 
HOS100 Tron and steel wire, Lb BLDG 
uncoated plain, 
stainless and alloy 
steel included 
$3200 Candles Lt PETR l 





Shipments of any of the above commodi- 
ties removed from general license which were 
on dock, on lighter, laden aboard the ex- 
porting carrier, or in transit to ports of exit 
pursuant to actual orders for export prior to 
the effective date of change may be exported 
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under the previous general license provi- 
sions. 

B. Deletions: Effective immediately, the 
following commodities are removed from the 
Positive List and placed on general license 
for exportation to destinations in Group K: 





Depart- 
ment of 
Commerce 
Schedule 
B No 


Commodity 


035650 Handbag leather, lamb and sheep.! 


617900 Padlocks, iron, steel, brass and bronze. 

H58998 Padlocks of zine, die cast. 

692205 Platinum bars, ingots, sheets, wire sponge 
and other forms (include scrap). 

692905 Platinum maufactures (include crucibles 





The entry on the Positive List of Schedule B No 
035650 is now revised to read as follows: 
Handbag leather (except reptilian, aquatic and faney 
035650, cattle; 035650, goat and kid; 035650, other hand- 
bag leather, except sheep and lamb. 


All outstanding licenses for the export 
of the above commodities to Group K desti- 
nations should be returned to the Office of 
International Trade, Requirements and 
Supply Branch for cancellation. 





News by CC 





(Continued from p. 39) 


fully empowered to study, establish, and 
operate enterprises, acquire or guaran- 
tee stocks and bonds of existing firms; 
issue stocks and bonds of its own; make 
loans; act as trustee, etc. The new cor- 
poration will take over the functions of 
the former Junta para el Fomento de la 
Produccion. 

General business activity is being 
maintained at high level with imports 
of a variety of merchandise arriving in 
continued high volume. Although short- 
ages in some import lines continue, nota- 
bly newsprint, tin plate, and vegetable 
oils, the general situation is easing some- 
what; shipments of preserved meats 
from Argentina, cattle from Colombia, 
and sugar from Cuba have improved the 
local supply situation. Import tonnage 
arrivals during May approximated 90,000 
metric tons, a figure higher than arrivals 
during any preceding month of this year. 
Collections of drafts are good, and easy 
money conditions prevail. 

Agricultural crop prospects for the 
coming year—corn, beans, rice, sugar, 
and others—are considered good, and 
especially in the case of the Andean cof- 
fee. The preceding coffee crop has now 
been exported, except for about 100,000 
bags still held by the Banco Agricola y 
Pecuario. A special program for granting 
cheap agricultural credits was instituted 
May 8 to be financed by appropriations 
totaling 10,000,000 bolivares. Loans will 
be made through the Technical Institute 
of Immigration and Colonization, which 
will grant credits only to groups of farm- 
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ers organized under cooperative systems. 
Credits will be made for individual crop 
periods and will bear interest at 3 per- 
cent per year. 

Statutes of the new Greater Colom- 
bian Merchant Marine, formed by the 
Governments of Venezuela, Colombia, 
and Ecuador, were reported signed at 
Bogota May 18. The Venezuelan Navi- 
gation Co. is reported to have purchased 
two additional 2,000-ton motor vessels 
from Sweden, and several tugs and 
barges in the United States. 

In a move to improve urban trans- 
portation in Caracas, the Government 
has purchased for 800,000 bolivares, the 
Compania Anonima Tranvias Eléctricos 
de Caracas. Streetcars and trolley- 
busses of this company are henceforth 
to be operated by the municipal govern- 
ment and the fleet will be increased by 
motor-busses acquired in the United 
States and now being placed in service. 

Sales of tires and automotive vehicles 
were freed from restrictions May 23: al- 
though ceiling prices on these items will 
continue to be imposed. 

Commercial aviation in Venezuela has 
continued to expand. All three domestic 
companies have applied for United States 
permission to establish routes to the 
United States and the Government- 
owned Linea Aeropostal Venezolana flew 
a C—54 aircraft with cargo and pas- 
sengers from Maiquetia to Lisbon, Por- 
tugal, during the latter part of May. 
An important step toward the improve- 
ment of civil aviation operations was 
taken May 30 when the Government 
took measures to acquire and national- 
ize all airports belonging to private air 
lines, buy airport maintenance equip- 
ment held in Venezuela by Pan Ameri- 
can Airways, and authorize the forma- 
tion of a Venezuelan affiliate of Aero- 
nautical Radio, Inc., to provide airways 
communications, meteorological and 
traffic control services for all companies. 

In preparation for a greatly increased 
tourist trade during coming years, a 
Venezuelan group announced, with offi- 
cial support, plans for the construction 
of a network of 16 modern hotels in 
widely dispersed regions of the country. 
Representatives of the promoting group 
will visit the United States within’ 2 or 
3 weeks in connection with purchases 
of equipment. 


Yugoslavia 


Transport and Communication 


Rail and Highway Transport; Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Services.—As a re- 
sult of repairs to several of the less im- 
portant sections of the railway system, 
transportation by rail in Yugoslavia con- 
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Trade Agreements Signed 





Country Date signed |Date effective 
| QS ae Aug. 24,1934 | Sept. 3, 1934 
Belgium (and Luxem- 
burg) - --e---------| Feb. 27,1935 | May 1, 1935 
Haiti _ _ - ~-------------| Mar. 28,1935 | June 3, 1935 
Sweden picnibe ..----| May 25,1935 | Aug. 5, 1935 
Brasil _. ....--| Feb. 2,1935 | Jan. 1, 1936 
Canada see revised 
agreement below) Nov. 15, 1935 Do. 


Kingdom of the Nether- 
lands (Netherlands in 
Europe, Netherlands 
Indies, Surinam, and 


Curacao) ; ; Dec. 20, 1935 Feb. = 1, 193¢ 
Switzerland ..| Jan. 9,1936 | Feb. 15, 1936 
Honduras-_. Dec. 18,1935 | Mar. 2, 1936 
Colombia Sept. 13,1935 | May 20, 1936 
Guatemala_- Apr. 24,1936 | June 15, 1936 


France and its colonies, 
dependencies, and pro- 
tectorates other than 
Morocco - . : May 6, 1936 Do. 
Nicaragua ! Mar. 11,1936 | Oct. 1 
Finland ___- May 18,1936 | Nov. 2, 1936 
l 


, 193€ 





El Salvador-__ Feb. 19,1937 | May 31, 1937 
Costa Rica Nov. 28,1936 | Aug. 2, 1937 
Czechoslovakia ? Mar. 7,1938 | Apr. 16, 1938 
Ecuador. _---.. Aug. 6,1938 | Oct. 23, 1938 
United Kingdom, includ- 

ing Newfoundland 4 

the British Colonial 

Empire , Nov. 17, 1938 | Ja ] 
Canada (revision of agree 

ment of 1935 = ic Tk 
Turkey “ Apr. 11,1939 | May 5, 1939 
Venezuela Noy. 6, 1939 | Dec. 16, 1939 
Cuba supplementary 

agreement Dec. 18,1939 | Dec. 23, 1939 


Canada (supplementary 
agreement) 3___- Dec. 30,1939 | Jan. 1, 1940 
Canada (supplementary 


agreement) _. Dec. 13,1940 | De 20, 194¢ 
Argentina - Oct. 14,1941 | Nov. 15, 1941 
Cuba (supplementary 

agreement) -_- Dec. 23,1941 | Jar 5. 1942 
Peru _. ..| May 7,1942 | July 29, 1942 
Uruguay a July 21,1942 | Jar 1, 1943 
Mexico an Dec. 23,1942 | Jan. 30, 1943 
Iran___. Apr. 8, 1943 | June 28, 1944 
Iceland. Aug. 2 4 Nov. 19, 194 





i The duty concessions and certair 
this agreement ceased to be in force as of M 

2? Agreement inoperative since April 22, 1 

3Superseded by supplementary 
Dec. 13, 1940 
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Announcements Under Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act 


Trade Agreement Calendar 


Summaries of the provisions of each indiy 
ment are published in Forrian Comune 
promptly after signing. Complete files of th oe 
analysis of each of the agreements, as wel] as thee 
maries published by this Department, are avallab, 4 
examination at all fleld offices of the Depart le for 
Commerce. Copies of such analyses or summariee 4 
any particular agreement, figures for the United = for 
trade with ‘Agreement Countries,” and general int 
mation regarding the aims, procedure, and operatin 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Program ner 4 
btained from the Trade Agreements Unit of the B, 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce at Washington 
: [A compilation of all changes in the import duties of the 


United States since the passage of the Tariff Ac 
ncluding all duty reductions or bindings by the Uaied 


States under the trade agreements signed tc 

] § ) da 
ranged by schedules and paragraphs of the Tariff 
has been prepared by the U.S ‘tn 


lariff Commission in the 
3 is obtainable from the Super. 
Vashington 25, D, ¢ for 


25, D 


form of a pamphlet rt 
intendent of Document 
] 


25 cents per copy.| 


Countries With Which Intention Tp 
Negotiate Has Been Announced 





ee 
Latest date 

, : Date of issu for submit- Date for ora! 

ante nce of n r g written presentation 

tatements of Views 

Paraguay June 23, 1943 July 23,1943 | Aug, 4, 16) 


25, 1946 


Mar. 7,194 





' Reconsideration of quotas on silver-fox furs provided 
1 sup] entary trade a ment, signed December 
13, 194 
| Detail d information, trade figures, and copies of the 
lists of products to which the United States announced 
it would give consideration for concessions, at the time 
{ giving formal notice of intentio 


n tO negotiate with 
each of the above countries, are available UPON request 
) the Trade Agreements Unit, Bureau of Foreign and 


Domestic Commerce, or any of the field offices of the 
Department of Commerce, as well as from the Com. 
nittee for Reciprocity Information or the Department 
f State 





Imports into France during 1945 in- 
cluded 5,167 tons of leather and hides, 
according to data supplied by the French 





Ministry of Finance 





tinued to expand during the first quar- 
ter of the year. A through route was 
reestablished from all important main- 
line points to the Greek port of Salonika 
with the completion of the section be- 
tween Skoplje to the Greek border at 
Djevdjelija. This made possible the 
movement of UNRRA supplies through 
Salonika into Macedonia. 

An increasing number of trains move 
through Belgrade destined to _ points 
north and south and to Sarajevo to the 
southwest. 

Highway transport in Yugoslavia is 
still limited to the number of trucks 
which can be kept in service, which is 
dependent upon available spare parts, 
service depots, and trained crews to op- 
erate. Road conditions deteriorated 


greatly during the winter months. 
Expansion of the Yugoslav system of 
telephone and telegraph communications 





is limited to the amount of available 
equipment, and there is a great shortage 
of telephone hand sets and central of- 
fice equipment. In April, a 15-watt ra- 
dio transmitter was installed in the Bel- 
grade area by the Ministry of Posts, 
Telephone, and Telegraph. This instal- 
lation will provide for a point to point 
Belgrade to New York service. 





Representatives of the British Agricul- 
tural Research Committee were recently 
in East Africa considering the reorgani- 
zation of agricultural research there, 
says a foreign chemical magazine. One 
of the representatives, who has been en- 
gaged in special research on pyrethrum 
under an arrangement with the Pyre- 
thrum Growers’ Association, will give 
particular attention to work on insect 
control. 
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A JOURNAL OF INTERNATIONAL ECONOMY 


Agreements Between France and the United States 
on Economic and Financial Problems 


Four agreements of major importance 
to France and the United States were 
signed by representatives of the two 
countries on May 28, 1946, and made 
public by the Department of State on 
the same date. The texts of these 
agreements, which involve economic and 
financial problems of common interest, 
are given in full below. They consist of: 

(1) A joint declaration by the Presi- 
dent of the United States and the Presi- 
dent of the Provisional Government of 
the French Republic; 

(2) A joint declaration on commercial 
policy and related matters; 

(3) Amemorandum of understanding 
regarding the settlement of lend-lease, 
reciprocal aid, surplus war property, and 
financial claims arising out of the con- 
duct of the war; 

(4) Understanding with respect to the 
exhibition of American motion pictures 
in France. 


TEXT 1 
Declaration Made in Washington by the 
President of the United States and in 


Paris by the President of the Provisional 
Government of the French Republic on 
May 28, 1946 


Representatives of the Government of the 
United States and the Provisional Govern- 
ment of the French Republic have met to- 
gether in Washington and have discussed 
important economic and financial problems 
of common interest. These problems have 
included the need for foreign credits for re- 
constructing and modernizing the French 
economy, the settlement of lend-lease, re- 
ciprocal aid and other war accounts, the pur- 
chase of United States surplus property 
situated in France and certain French over- 
seas territories, the purchase of ships owned 
by the United States, and international com- 
mercial policy 

The discussions have brought 
the full agreement of the 
on cooperation in the fulfillment of the 
economic objectives which both Govern- 
ments recognize as essential to world peace 
ind prosperity. The well-being of the peo- 
ple of all nations can be advanced through a 
full flow of trade which enables each country 
to maintain higher levels of production and 
better standards of living. These benefits of 
world trade can be realized only as the 
markets of the world are opened to all 
countries on fair and equal terms. The two 
Governments are determined to work to- 
gether in securing general international ac- 
ceptance of the world trade proposals of the 
United States to be considered by a confer- 
ence of the United Nations 

The reconstruction and modernization of 
the French economy will facilitate the in- 
tegration of Europe in the world economy 
and enable France to resume her place as a 
great producing and trading nation The 
French Delegation has presented a program 
for reconstructing modernizing the 
economy of France. The immediate objec- 
tive is to restore French production to the 
prewar level; the ultimate objective is to 
expand French production to higher levels 
commensurate with the technical progress of 


out clearly 
two Governments 


and 


the past two decades. One requisite for the 
fulfillment of this program is an adequate 
and assured supply of coal, not only from 
increased French production, but also from 
imports of German coal. The United States 
Government will continue to assist France in 
securing an adequate supply of coal from 
Germany. 

In the opinion of the American representa- 
tives, attainment of the objectives of in- 
creased production and trade presented by 
the French Delegation is necessary to the 
full and effective participation of France in 
the world economy. In furtherance of the 
efforts of the French people to this end, the 
United States has agreed to the extension of 
additional credits to France. 

At the end of 1945 the Export-Import Bank 
made a loan of $550 million to France. The 
Board of Directors of the Export-Import 
Bank have now approved a new line of credit 
of $650 million. This action has been taken 
pending the time when the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
will be in full operation. 

The two Governments have reached com- 
plete agreement for the final settlement of 
all lend-lease and reciprocal aid, including 
military and civilian supplies furnished by 
each Government to the other. They have 
also agreed on the acquisition of United 
States army and navy surplus property lo- 
cated in France and certain French overseas 
territories. Under this Agreement, credits 
of $720 million have been provided for the 
purchase of surplus property and for goods 
supplied to France since the end of the war. 

Discussions are taking place for an ad- 
ditional credit, subject to the provisions of 
the Merchant Ship Sales Act of 1946, whereby 
France will acquire approximately 750,000 
tons of merchant shipping owned by the 
Government of the United States. 

The two Governments believe that the re- 
sults of the discussions which have now been 
concluded will help France in reconstructing 
and modernizing the French economy and 
are a substantial step toward the achieve- 
ment of the international economic cooper- 
ation which is the prerequisite of a peaceful 
and prosperous world. They welcome the 
support of all of the United Nations in es- 
tablishing a world trading and monetary 
system which will assure a full flow of com- 
merce to the benefit of the people of all 
countries 

TExT 2 
Declaration by the Government of the United 
States of America and the Provisional 
Government of the French Republic on 
Commercial Policy and Related Matters 


The Government of the United States and 
the Provisional Government of the French 
Republic, having concluded comprehensive 
discussions on commercial policy and related 
matters, find themselves in full agreement 
on the general principles which they desire 
to see established to achieve the liberation 
and expansion of international trade, which 
they deem to be essential to the realization 
of world-wide prosperity and lasting peace 

The French Government has made known 
to the United States Government the meas- 
ures which it has taken and intends to take 
to make possible the attainment of this com- 
mon objective. The French Government has 
also made known to the United States Gov- 
ernment its plan for the reconstruction and 
modernization of the French economy. In 
accordance with the letters exchanged on 
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November 8, 1945, the two Governments have 
examined this plan and have agreed that the 
attainment of its objectives should make 
posible full participation by France in the 
cooperative achievement of an expanding 
world economy. 

The two Governments have studied the 
problems involved in the construction of a 
general framework for world trade and have 
also examined a number of specific questions 
relating to commercial policy ard other 
matters which are of interest to themselves 
and to other countries. The following joint 
statement by the two Governments summa- 
rizes the understandings reached in these 
discussions. 

I 


The two Governments are in complete 
agreement, at all important points, on the 
principles expressed in the “Proposals for 
Consideration by an International Confer- 
ence on Trade and Employment” submitted 
to the French Government by the Govern- 
ment of the United States. They have there- 
fore resolved to continue discussions between 
themselves and with other like-minded coun- 
tries in order to give effect to these principles 
in the Charter of the proposed International 
Trade Organization. The two Governments 
are of the opinion that the prior conclusion 
of agreements among the major trading na- 
tions of the world for the substantial reduc- 
tion of tariffs and other barriers to trade 
and for the removal of discriminatory ar- 
rangements would contribute greatly to the 
success of the World Conference. 


II 


The French Government has advised the 
United States Government of the following 
policies: 

(a) A new French tariff is being prepared 
which will contain ad valorem duties only 
and which will not increase the degree of 
protection over the level which existed prior 
to the war. This new tariff will serve as the 
level from which reciprocal reductions will 
be negotiated in the forthcoming multi- 
lateral conference. 

(b) France has definitely abandoned its 
pre-war policy of protecting French pro- 
ducers with import quotas. 

(c) The French Government has reiterated 
that it has abandoned the price equalization 
(perequation) procedure which it was com- 
pelled to use provisionally during the period 
prior to the revaluation of the franc in order 
to facilitate exports. 

III 


The French Government has made clear 
that it must maintain import controls within 
the framework of an import program but 
that it will maintain such controls only so 
long as they are necessary to safeguard the 
equilibrium of its balance of payments and 
to achieve in an orderly way its plan of re- 
construction and modernization. The French 
Government will administer the issuance of 
import licenses under the French import 
program without discrimination as among 
foreign sources of supply as soon as France 
possesses, or is able to earn, sufficient free 
foreign exchange so that it is no longer nec- 
essary for her to make her purchases within 
the limits of bilateral trade and financial 
arrangements. 

IV 

The two Governments have reached a mu- 
tually satisfactory understanding on the re- 
turn to private channels of trade between 
France and the United States. The French 
Government has already restored to private 
channels a large part of the import trade of 
France and its colonies, and will continue to 
curtail the foreign procurement activities of 
the Government. 
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French Government procurement in the 
United States will be limited to equipment 
for public corporations and agencies. For 
the time being, Government procurement 
will also be continued for a restricted list of 
items, such as short supply foodstuffs, steel, 
lumber, tires, and certain medical supplies. 

Temporarily, a part of French imports will 
be handled by associations of private traders 
(groupements) until the difficulties of load- 
ing, shipment, and transport of essential sup- 
plies and their distribution in France are 
overcome. 

The French Supply Council in the United 
States will continue to operate on a reduced 
scale, engaging principally in the liquidation 
of outstanding contracts and governmental 
procurement as indicated above. It will 
limit its purchases to the satisfaction of es- 
sential civilian requirements; it will make 
the maximum practicable use of normal trade 
channels; it will pursue methods consistent 
with commercial practices and it will cease 
operations as soon as possible. 


Vv 


The two Governments have agreed that im- 
portant benefits would accrue to both coun- 
tries from a substantial expansion of French 
exports to the United States. They have dis- 
cussed certain United States laws and regula- 
tions, which, in the opinion of the French 
Government, tend to hamper unduly the im- 
portation of French products into the United 
States. Special attention has been given to 
trade mark and copyright legislation, the use 
of geographic names related to particular 
products, price control of imported goods, 
and valuation of imported goods for the as- 
sessment of customs duties. The various 
agencies of the United States Government 
which are concerned with these matters have 
agreed to give careful and sympathetic con- 
sideration to the views of the French Gov- 
ernment, and to study the possibility of 
altering their administrative procedures or 
recommending to the Congress the revision 
of existing legislation. 

VI 

The two Governments have agreed, sub- 
ject to participation in the program by other 
important industrial nations, each to license 
freely and without royalty to the nationals of 
the other, on conditions of reciprocity, all 
former German-owned patents which have 
come into the full possession of either Gov- 
ernment, reserving only those rights which 
have already been granted with respect to 
such patents. The two Governments believe 
that the general adoption of this policy will 
eliminate an important barrier to interna- 
tional trade and will contribute substantially 
to the achievement of expanding world econ- 
omy. In accordance with these objectives, 
they have agreed, **, some future time, jointly 
to consider other questions relating to Ger- 
man patents. 

vil 


The French Government will accord to 
American nationals who have suffered dam- 
age to their properties in France, through 
causes originating in the war, compensation 
equal to that payable to French nationals 
having the same types and extent of losses 
The United States Government has informed 
the French Government that equality of 
treatment is accorded to French and Ameri- 
can nationals with reference to war damages 
to property in the United States. 


Vill 


In order to provide a sound framework for 
the expansion of mutually beneficial eco- 
nomic relations between their two countries, 
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the Governments of France and the United 
States have agreed to begin negotiations as 
soon as possible looking toward the conclu- 
sion of a modern and comprehensive Treaty 
of Establishment, Commerce and Navigation 


TExT 3 


Memorandum of Understanding between the 
Government of the United States of 
America and the Provisional Government 
of the French Republic Regarding Settle- 
ment for Lend-Lease, Reciprocal Aid, 
Surplus War Property, and Claims 


1. The Government of the United States 
of America and the Provisional Government 
of the French Republic have reached an un- 
derstanding for the final settlement of lend- 
lease and reciprocal aid, and of the French 
obligation to the United States Government 
under the military supply program (Plan A); 
the acquisition by the French Government 
of certain United States Army and Navy sur- 
plus property, including installations, located 
in France and certain French overseas terri- 
tories, and for the final settlement of other 
financial claims of each Government against 
the other arising out of the conduct of the 
war. In arriving at this understanding both 
Governments have recognized the considera- 
tions expressed in Article VII of their Pre- 
liminary Agreement of February 28, 1945, on 
the principles applying to mutual aid, as well 
as the benefits accruing to each from the 
contributions of both to the defeat of their 
common enemies. In the light of the fore- 
going, both Governments agree that n¢ 
further benefits will be sought as considera- 
tion for lend-lease and reciprocal aid. 

2. The net amount due from the French 
Government to the United States Govern- 
ment for the foregoing, including all in- 
debtedness arising from provisions of the 
lend-lease and reciprocal aid agreements of 
February 28, 1945, is $720,000,000, made up 
in part of amounts now agreed upon and in 
part of estimated amounts subject to revi- 
sion. The latter, for which the best available 
figures have been used pending their final 
determination by agreed accounting proce- 
dures, represent in the main transfers after 
September 1, 1945 

3. The French Government will pay in- 
terest on the net amount due to the United 
States Government from July 1, 1946, at 
the rate of two percent per annum. Such 
interest payments will be made annually 
on the first day of July of each of the years 
1947 to 1950. inclusive. Beginning on July 
1, 1951, interest and principal will be paid 
in thirty (30) equal annual instalments 
Each instalment shall consist of the full 
amount of the interest due for the year pre- 
ceding the July 1 on which the payment is 
made, and the remainder of the instalment 
shall] be the principal due in that year 
Nothing herein shall be construed to pre- 
vent the French Government from antici- 
pating the payment of any of such instal- 
ments, or of any part thereof. If, by agree- 
ment of both Governments, it is deter- 
mined that because of extraordinary and 
adverse economic conditions arising during 
the course of payment, the payment of any 
instalment would not be in the joint interest 
of both Governments, payment may be post- 
poned for an agreed upon period 

To the extent that the terms of payment 
provided in this paragraph 3 are inconsistent 
with those contained in previous agreements 
the provisions of this paragraph shall pre- 
vail. 

4. The two Governments have agreed upon 
arrangements and procedures for the settle- 
ment of past and future troop pay and 
procurement of United States Armed Forces 
in France and French overseas territories 
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5. As and when requested by the 
States Government from time to tj 
to January 1, 1950, the French Govern 
will transfer to the United States Go 
ment real property to be mutually rn 


Uniteg 
me Prior 
Ment 
Vern. 


upon and not to exceed a totg 
of $15,000,000. In addition, the Pron Vale 
ernment will provide, at the request ta 
United States Government, francs represent. 
ing an aggregate dollar value not in eX ces 
of $10,000,000. Any francs so transferreg 
will be furnished at the exchange rate estab 
lished in conformity with procedures of the 
International Monetary Fund, or if no oan 
rate exists, at the rate used in official French 
pesetirsecgpe ae at the time of such 
transfer. The United States Gove ; 
use francs so tweneferred ancheeee 
— Y to ac. 

quire or improve real property for Uniteg 
States Government use or to carry out edu. 
cational programs agreed betwe 
preset — 

Transfers made in accordance with this 
paragraph 5 will be credited first to interes 
then due and then to instalments of prin. 
cipal in direct order of maturity 

6. The two Governments have also agreed 
upon the following 

(a) All claims and financial obligations 
between the two Governments arising out 
of the acquisition, operation, disposition or 
loss of French vessels and cargoes cf such 
vessels while under United States contro] 
will be settled by the United States for 
$17,500,000 in accordance with the provi- 
sions of an agreement relating to the pur- 
chase by France of up to 75 Liberty ships 

(b) Both Governments express their ip. 
tention of entering into a maritime claims 
agreement, providing for the mutual waiver 
of inter-governmental claims arising from 
maritime accidents, and for the handling by 
each Government of claims asserted in jts 
courts by its nationals against the other 
Government and based on maritime accidents 
occurring prior to November 1, 1945 

(c) As part of the general settlement, the 
French Government has agreed to process 
and pay all unpaid claims of French residents 
against the United States Government arising 
out of the use or infringement in war pro- 
duction of patent rights held by them, out of 
the requisitioning by the United States Gov- 
ernment for use in the war program of any 
property interest owned by French residents 
and out of acts or omissions prior to July 1 
1946, in France or French overseas territories 
of members of the United States Armed 
Forces or civilian personnel attached to such 
Forces 

(d) During the course of the negotiations 
both Governments have reached agreement 
on the disposition of certain specific claims 
of one Government against the other. All 
other financial claims of either Government 
against the other, except where liability has 
heretofore been acknowledged and_ the 
method of computation agreed, which (1) 
arose out of lend-lease or reciprocal aid, or 
(2) otherwise arose on or after September 3 
1939, and prior to September 2, 1945, out of 
or incidental to the conduct of the war, not 
otherwise dealt with in this Memorandum 
of Understanding, are hereby waived 

(e) Appropriate non-discriminatory treat- 
ment will be extended by the French Govern- 
ment to United States nationals in the use 
and disposition of installations in the build- 
ing of which there has been a United States 
Government contribution and which are 


transferred under this settlement 

(f) The United States Government Te- 
serves its right of recapture of any lend-lease 
articles held by the French Armed Forces, 
except petroleum products and an agreed list 
of non-combat aircraft 


The United States 
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Government indicated that it does not in- 
exercise generally this right of re- 

tend 80 st that vessels of the United 
oe ane lend-lease merchant vessels 
es be returned to the United States Gov- 
nt unless otherwise agreed. 
ey osals for military use to forces 

nid oan French Armed Forces of lend- 
rc articles held on September 2, 1945, or 
nao ed thereafter by the French Armed 
ne 7 and disposals for civilian use other 
cage France and French overseas terri- 
tories of such lend-lease articles, will be made 
only with the consent of the United States 
Government and any net proceeds will be 
paid to the United States Government. The 
French Government will not, except to be 
very limited extent, release for civilian use 
in, or export from, France and French over- 
seas territories lend-lease articles held by the 
French Armed Forces 

(h) Except as otherwise provided in this 
Memorandum of Understanding, the French 
Government and the United States Govern- 
ment receive full title to lend-lease and 
reciprocal aid articles respectively held as of 
September 2, 1945, or transferred thereafter 
If any United States surplus installation not 
transferred under this Memorandum of 
Understanding contains a lend-lease interest, 
such lend-lease interest 1s retained by the 
United States 

(i) The United States Government will 
undertake to make available to the French 
Government part of the United States Gov- 
ernment’s share of captured German and 
Japanese surface naval vessels when such 
vessels become excess to United States needs 
and are no longer needed for any task con- 
nected with the implementation of the Ger- 
man and Japanese surrenders 

7. The two Governments agree to conclude 
such specific agreements as may be necessary 
to implement this general understanding 

8. This Memorandum of Understanding 
will be effective upon signature, and instru- 
ments of ratification will be exchanged as 
soon as possible. 

TExT 4 

Understanding of the Government of the 

United States of America and the Pro- 

visional Government of the French Re- 

public with Respect to Exhibition of Amer- 

ican Motion Pictures in France 


The Government of the United States and 
the Provisional Government of the French 
Republic, in the light of their broad agree- 
ment of this date on commercial policy ob- 
jectives, and with special regard to changes 
brought about by the war, have reexomined 
certain problems relating to the exhibition in 
France of dubbed American motion picture 
films. As a result of these conversations, 
the French Government has informed the 
American Government that it will take the 
following measures which will be applied 
in the customs territory of France 

Effective July 1, 1946, all previous provi- 
sions concerning the number of dubbed films 
permitted to be shown in France will be 
abandoned. On the same date, a “screen 
quota” system will be instituted, as a tem- 
porary protective measure, to assist the 
French motion picture industry to recover 
from the disorganization caused by enemy 
occupation of France. Under this system 
motion picture exhibitors in France will be 
required to exhibit French films for a certain 
number of weeks per quarter. During the 
remaining weeks, French exhibitors will be 
allowed free choice of films, foreign or 
domestic 

Beginning July 1, 1946, the screen quota 
reserved for French films will be not more 
than four (4) weeks per quarter 
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The screen quota shall continue at the 
level of four (4) weeks per quarter unless 
reduced to three (3) weeks per quarter by 
the operation of the following automatic 
formula: 

If, in any two-year period ending on June 
30, 1948, or on June 30 of any subsequent 
year, feature films produced in France should 
obtain total playing time in French theatres 
equal to or greater than an average of five 
(5) weeks per quarter, the screen quota 
thall automatically be reduced to three (3) 
weeks per quarter effective October 1 follow- 
ing the expiration of such two-year period. 

If, through the operation of the above 
formula, the screen quota should be reduced 
to three (3) weeks per quarter, it shall con- 
tinue at that level unless termianted entirely 
by the operation of the following automatic 
formula: 

If, in any two-year period ending on Sep- 
tember 30, during the whole of which period 
a screen quota of three (3) weeks per quarter 
is in effect, feature films produced in France 
should obtain total playing time in French 
theatres equal to or greater than an average 
of five (5) weeks per quarter, the screen quota 
shall be entirely abolished effective January 
1 following the expiration of such 2-year 
period. 

The French Government has agreed that, 
in the period following during which the 
screen quota remains in force, it will impose 
no restrictions whatever on the importation 
of American films into France, and no re- 
strictions other than the screen quota on the 
exhibition of American films in France, ex- 
cept such restrictions as are also applied to 
French films. If, through the operation of 
this plan, the screen quota should be entirely 
abolished, there will be, on and after the 
effective date of such abolition, no restric- 
tions on the importation of American films 
into France, and no restrictions on the ex- 
hibition of American films in France, except 
such restrictions as are also applied to French 
films 

The United States Government has noted 
with satisfaction that the new measures to 
be taken by the French Government contem- 
plate the complete elimination of protection 
when the French producing industry has re- 
gained its competitive strength 

If, in the opinion of either Government, 
this plan should, at some future time, be in- 
appropriate to the conditions then prevailing 
in the French motion picture producing in- 
dustry or in the French motion picture 
market, each Government has reserved the 
right to request the other to undertake 
negotiations looking toward its modification 
or termination. If, upon the expiration of 
six months from the date of such a request, 
these negotiations shall not have reached a 
conclusion satisfactory to both Governments, 
the terms of the Reciprocal Trade Agreement 
which is then in effect between them shall 
apply 








Finnish Exhibition. Moscow 


The recently organized Industrial 
Committee of the Finnish-Soviet Society 
has negotiated to provide a pavilion for 
Finland at the European Exposition to 
be held at Moscow during July and Au- 
gust of this year. At the same time, an 
exhibition of industrial products of the 
Soviet Union is to be held in Helsinki, 
according to an announcement by the 
Industrial Committee. 
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DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Fietp SERVICE 


Atlanta 3, Ga., 1404 Candler Bldg. 
Baltimore 2, Md., 803 Cathedral St. 
Boston 9, Mass., 1800 Customhouse. 
Buffalo 3, N. Y., 242 Federal Bldg. 
Charleston 3, S. C., 310 Peoples Bidg. 
Charleston 1, W. Va., 612 Atlas Bldg. 
Chattanooga, Tenn., 924 James Bldg. 
Chicago 4, Ill., 357 U. S. Courthouse. 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio, 1204 Chamber of 
Commerce. 


Cleveland 14, Ohio, 1286 Union Com- 
merce Bldg. 


Dallas 2, Tex., Chamber of Commerce 
Bldg. 

Denver 2, Colo., 302 Midland Savings 
Bldg. 

Detroit 26, Mich., 1028 New Federal 
Bldg. 

Duluth 5, Minn., 310 Christie Bldg. 

El Paso 7, Tex., 409 Caples Bldg. 

Fargo 6, N. Dak., 207 Walker Bldg. 

Grand Rapids 2, Mich., 736 Keeler Bldg. 

Hartford, Conn., 436 Capitol Ave. 

Houston 14, Tex., 603 Federal Office 
Bldg. 

Jacksonville 1, Fla., 425 Federal Bldg. 

Kansas City 6, Mo., 600 Interstate Bldg., 
417 E. 13th St. 

Little Rock 5, Ark., 312 Pyramid Bldg. 

Los Angeles 12, Calif., 1540 U. S. Post 
Office and Courthouse. 

Louisville 2, Ky., 410 Lincoln Bank 
Bldg. 

Memphis 3, Tenn., 229 Federal Bldg. 

Miami 32, Fla., 701 Congress Bldg. 

Minneapolis 1, Minn., 1234 Metropoli- 
tan Life Bldg. 

Mobile 5, Ala., City Hall Annex. 
New Orleans 12, La., 1508 Masonic 
Temple Bldg., 333 St. Charles Ave. 
New York 1, N. Y., Empire State Bldg., 
350 Fifth Ave., 60th Floor. 

Oklahoma City 6, Okla., 404 Kerr- 
McGee Bldg. 

Omaha 2, Nebr., 918 City National Bank 
Bldg. 

Philadelphia 3, Pa., Fox Bldg. 

Pittsburgh 19, Pa., 1013 New Federal 
Bldg. 

Portland 3, Maine, Congress Bldg. 


Portland 4, Oreg., Room 313, 520 SW. 
Morrison St. 


Providence 3, R. I., 613 Industrial 
Trust Bldg. 

Richmond 19, Va., 801 E. Broad St., 
Room 2, Mezzanine. 

St. Louis 1, Mo., 107 New Federal Bldg. 

Salt Lake City 1, Utah, 321 Atlas Bldg. 

San Antonio 5, Tex., 101 Transit Tower 
Bldg., c/o CPA. 

San Francisco 11, Calif., 307 Custom- 
house. 

Savannah, Ga., Room 6, U. S. Court- 
house and Post Office Bldg. 

Seattle 4, Wash., 809 Federal Office 
Bldg. 

Sioux Falls 6, S. Dak., 310 Policyholders 
National Bldg. 

Syracuse 2, N. Y., 224 Harrison St. 

Wichita 2, Kans., 205 K. F. H. Bldg. 
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New Books and | 
(Reports: 


*The following publications, added to the 
Department's research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the 
publishing agency given in each case. 


Articles of interest to businessmen, ap- 
pearing in the Department of State Bul- 
letin, June 9, 1946: 


Copies of this publication, which is 
issued weekly by the Department of 
State, may be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington 25, 
D. C., for the price of 10 cents each; 
subscription price, $3.50 per year. The 
June 9 issue contains these articles: 


FuURSUIT OF HAPPINESS IN ECONOMIC 
AND SocrAL WorRLD. By John G. Winant. 

THE PHILIPPINES PREPARE FOR INDE- 
PENDENCE. By Edward W. Mill. 

INTERNATIONAL TRADE CONFERENCE. 

INTER-AMERICAN COPYRIGHT CONFER- 
ENCE. 

ILO: 28TH (MARITIME) SESSION OF IN- 
TERNATIONAL LABOR CONFERENCE. 

AGREEMENTS ON ECONOMIC AND FINAN- 
CIAL PROBLEMS REACHED BY U. S. AND 
FRENCH PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENTS. 

CHICAGO CONVENTION ON INTERNATIONAL 
Civit AVIATION. 

Parcet Post SERVICE TO U. S. ZONE IN 
GERMANY. 

RELEASE OF PROPERTY OF GERMAN AND 
JAPANESE REFUGEES. 

REPORT OF TEXTILE MISSION TO JAPAN. 


Other Publications 


THE New Europe. Walter Fitzgerald. 
1946. 298 pp. Price, $2.75. Description 
of the political geography of present- 
day Europe, with special attention to 
new developments in Central Europe and 
the Balkans. 

Available from: Harper & Bros., 49 East 
Thirty-third Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


U.S. S. R. Foreten Poricy. Victor A. 
Yakhontoff. 1945. 311 pp. Price, $3.50. 
The Soviet Union’s foreign policy as 
seen by the author. 

Available from: Coward-McCann, Inc., 
2 West Forty-fifth Street, New York 19, 
BM. ¥. 


JAPAN’S PROSPECT. Douglas G. Haring, 
Editor. 1946. 474 pp. Price, $4. Infor- 
mation to aid in the development of 
practical long-range United States policy 
toward Japan. 
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Available from: Harvard University 
Press, 38 Quincy Street, Cambridge 38, 
Mass. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF THE Far EAST. 
Kenneth Scott Latourette. 1946. 665 
pp. Price, $6. A history of political and 
diplomatic events and cultural growth. 

Available from: The Macmillan Co., 60 
Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 


AMERICAN AVIATION DIRECTORY. (Vol. 7, 
No. 1. Spring-Summer 1946.) Wayne 


W. Parrish, Editor. 1946. 623 pp. Price, 
$5. Reference data on administrative 
and operating personnel of airlines, air- 
craft, and engine manufacturers, acces- 
sory and equipment manufacturers, or- 
ganizations, schools, U. S. and foreign 


aviation groups and _ departments. 
Cross-indexed. 
Available from: American Aviation 


Publications, American Building, Wash- 
ington 4, D. C. 





News by COMMODITIES — 


(Continued from p. 48) 


abroad of 5,224 kilograms in the period 
under review. 

Swiss exports of tobacco products in 
the first 2 months of 1946 went chiefly to 
Italy and Sweden. In that period, ex- 
ports of cigarettes totaled 4,578 kilo- 
grams, 2,212 kilograms being sent to Italy 
and 1,552 to Sweden. Exports of pipe 
tobacco in the same period amounted to 
2,344 kilograms, 1,033 of which were 
shipped to Germany. The greater part 
of Swiss cigar exports likewise went to 
Germany. 


UNRRA\’s Role in 
U.S. Exports 


(Continued from p. 13) 





sumed the task “to help people help 
themselves.” Transportation in war- 
shattered areas must be revived, basic 
farm, fishery, and factory production re- 
stored. 

Reconstruction of world trade on a 
scale envisaged to assure full employ- 
ment and prosperity at home will not be 
possible until the most urgent relief and 
rehabilitation needs are fully met. The 
nations of the world must first be put in 
a position where they can produce for 
their own consumption and for export, 
so that they can in turn buy from other 
countries their specialties of the soil, sea, 
and factories. The issue involved is 
therefore not only one of humanitarian- 
ism, but also one of world-wide eco- 
nomic importance in which every nation 
of this world has a vital stake. 
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Recent Changes in 
Canada’s Price 
Controls 


(Continued from p. 27) 


mons and by about 25 members repre. 
senting agricultural constituencies, In 
announcing the order, the Prices Board 
stated that the advance in price hag 
been allowed only after careful Study of 
detailed information filed by the indys. 
try which clearly established that un. 
avoidable cost increases as a result of 
the conversion from war Production 
could no longer be met without increases 
in consumer prices. The price increase 
decided upon was less than half that 
urgently requested by the industry, The 
Board expressed the belief that the new 
price level would be competitive with 
prices for similar products imported 
from the United States which have been 
free of war-exchange tax and customs 
duties since July 1, 1944, and that the 
increases should mean that the Supply 
of vitally needed farm implements would 
be produced to the maximum permitted 
by materials and labor supplies. 

The Board's announcement was elabo. 
rated by the Finance Minister who spoke 
again in the House of Commons on April 
15. He reviewed the history of the mea- 
sures taken during the war to meet es- 
sential needs for farm machinery, in- 
cluding the operations of the special 
international committee comprised of 
representatives of the United States, the 
United Kingdom, and Canada. He stated 
that immediately following the end of 
hostilities the question of diversion of 
industrial production facilities to meet 
the demand for farm machinery and 
equipment was taken energetically in 
hand in view of the urgent need for 
maximum food production. 

As a result of its studies of the situa- 
tion, the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board had reached the conclusion that 
some recognition of the control of war- 
time increases in the cost of materials, 
labor, and overhead is inevitable if vitally 
needed machinery and implements were 
to be obtained. The analysis of costs 
made by the Board indicated that a price 
increase of 30 percent or more above 1941 
levels would have been required to re- 
store to the industry the 1941 profit 
percentage margins. Consequently the 
12'2 percent increase allowed means & 
serious profit squeeze upon the industry 
but the Board believed this fully justi- 
fied “in view of the imperative need for 
holding to the minimum cost adjust- 
ments in the important basic industry of 
agriculture.” 

In concluding his statement, Mr. Isley 
said that strong inflationary influences 
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resent in the farm-machinery field 
np Canada and in the United States 
a latter supplies about 50 percent of 
Canadian farm machinery and imple- 
ments) and warned that more serious 
advances in import prices over which 
Canada has no control may yet be wit- 


nessed. 


Termination of Subsidies 


As with many other wartime meas- 
ures, it has been repeatedly stressed that 
the subsidy and bulk-purchasing pro- 
gram would be terminated as rapidly as 
supply and price conditions permit. In 
fact, very considerable progress has been 
made in the reduction of the subsidy 
program, and this reduction is contin- 
uing at a fairly rapid rate. . 

It appears to be a consistent practice 
to allow price increases on goods which 
have been subsidized, when the subsi- 
dies are removed or reduced. Recent 
instances in this category have been 
jams and _ jellies; imported packaged 
bees; broomcorn; glove and garment 
leather; cotton, wool, and worsteds; 
canned goods; and gasoline and other 
petroleum products. In addition to sub- 
sidies there has been some bulk buying, 
partly on trading-loss basis, by the Com- 
modity Prices Stabilization Corporation. 
Recent changes in this category have af- 
fected coffee and canned citrus-fruit 
juices. 

The import subsidy on broomcorn was 
removed at the end of 1945 and as an 
offset the price ceiling on sales to manu- 
facturers was raised, effective January 
1, 1946, to balance the additional amount 
broom and whisk manufacturers had to 
pay for broomcorn. In this case spe- 
cific prices were set up including an 
increase in the retail price of manufac- 
tured brooms. At the same time all 
restrictions were lifted on the manufac- 
ture of brooms, except quality specifica- 
tions which were retained for the 
purpose of preventing degradation. The 
approximate increase in the retail price 
of brooms was estimated to range from 
28 cents in the case of the smaller low- 
price brooms to as much as 42 cents for 
the larger and more expensive types. 

On March 1, the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board announced changes in the 
rates of both imported and domestic 
Subsidies on cotton, wool, and worsteds. 
Cotton subsidies were cut by about one- 
third and subsidies on woolen and 
worsted products were eliminated in a 
number of cases and substantially re- 
duced where complete elimination was 
not considered possible. Compensating 
adjustments in the ceiling prices of the 
products affected were concurrently an- 
nounced. For example, the basic cost 
price of all raw cotton used in the pro- 
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duction of cotton products in Canada 
was increased, effective March 1, by 4 
cents per pound which was equal to the 
reduction in the amount of the raw- 
cotton subsidy. Increases also were au- 
thorized in the ceiling prices of cotton- 
mill products, and the maximum prices 
of all imported cotton yarns and fabrics 
were increased by amounts correspond- 
ing to the increases in Canadian mill 
prices, and import subsidies on these 
products were reduced by corresponding 
amounts. 

Import subsidies on raw wool, noils, 
and tops were discontinued on February 
1, with the exception of certain grades 
on which subsidies were continued be- 
cause of the difficulty of obtaining sup- 
plies. Domestic subsidies on worsted 
yarns were removed as of March 1, and 
the subsidies on worsted fabrics were 
removed on April 1. Subsidies on im- 
ported woolen and worsted yarns and 
fabrics were adjusted on the same dates 
and increases in the ceiling prices of 
both yarns and fabrics are being allowed 
to compensate for the subsidy reduc- 
tions. Similar adjustments will be made 
in the ceiling prices of garments and 
other finished products with appropriate 
changes all along the line at wholesale 
and retail levels. Naturally the full 
amount of the subsidy reduction is not 
carried through to the wholesale and 
retail levels. The increases allowed in 
each case reflect only the actual cost 
increases, 

The Board anticipated, according to 
its announcement, that retail prices of 
many articles in these categories would 
remain unchanged largely because of the 
general practice in the retail trades to 
maintain certain definite price ranges. 
Furthermore, the bringing into force of 
the higher prices in so far as they are 
allowed is being staggered to permit the 
disposal of the average inventories at 
the old prices. Thus increases in the 
ceiling prices of men’s and women’s gar- 
ments will be effective at varying dates 
through the summer and fall of 1946. It 
is anticipated that the consumer will not 
feel the full effect of the retail-price 
increases until late summer or early 
fall. Effective March 1, however, a new 
order adjusted wholesale and retail prices 
on 335 items affected by the elimination 
or reduction of subsidies on textile and 
leather items. 

The subsidy on petroleum has been, in 
terms of total cost, the principal Cana- 
dian subsidy. However, no subsidies are 
now being paid on crude oil imported 
into any part of Canada except in the 
three Prairie Provinces. At the begin- 
ning of 1946 subsidies on imports into 
those Provinces were reduced with a 
consequent increase in the cost of im- 
ported crude to the refiners by 45 cents 
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per barrel and concurrently an increase 
of the same amount was authorized in 
the price of Turner Valley crude. Local 
production having decreased, larger im- 
ports into the Prairie Provinces have 
necessarily resulted in some permanent 
increases in costs. It was accordingly 
considered necessary to adjust retail 
prices of all grades of motor gasoline, 
tractor distillate, and kerosene, and an 
increase of 2 cents per imperial gallon, 
effective March 18, 1946, on these prod- 
ucts has been authorized, subject to the 
qualification that no dealer shall increase 
his price for any of these products by 
more than the actual increase charged 
to him by his supplier. As in other com- 
parable cases, the delay in adjusting the 
retail price was attributed to existing 
inventories in the hands of refiners. 

Subsidy on certain canned goods will 
not be paid in respect to the 1946 vege- 
table crop, according to a joint Agricul- 
ture Department-Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board announcement of March 5. 
Per-ton subsidies on tomatoes, pears, 
corn, and green and wax beans are being 
discontinued, and increases in canners’ 
ceilings equivalent to the amount of the 
subsidy will be authorized later. Per- 
dozen subsidies also will be discontinued 
on these canned goods at varying dates 
in 1946. 


Changes in Imports 


Import control has been effectively 
although indirectly relaxed by the rais- 
ing or suspension of numerous price ceil- 
ings, as discussed earlier in this article. 
Recent direct import-control changes in- 
clude the termination of control, effec- 
tive February 1, of importation from all 
countries, of clothing, wearing apparel, 
and other articles in which the textile 
component is wholly or in chief weight 
or value of textile fibers other than cot- 
ton. 

A new maximum-price schedule for 
imported canned citrus-fruit juice, in- 
cluding canned grapefruit juice and 
canned blended orange and grapefruit 
juice, has been established, effective Feb- 
ruary 25, 1946. This new-price sched- 
ule results from the termination of bulk 
purchasing of canned citrus-fruit juice 
by the Commodity Prices Stabilization 
Corporation and the return of these 
commodities to ordinary private-trade 
channels. The order sets a uniform 
price on the sale by importers across 
Canada of imported canned citrus-fruit 
juices. The Board’s announcement ac- 
companying the order states that con- 
sumer prices will be the same as under 
the previous order, with the exception 
that blended juices in 48-ounce contain- 
ers will sell at a maximum of 3 cents per 
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can more than formerly. This illus- 
trates the tendency to maintain insofar 
as poSsible consumer prices—a consider- 
able part, or in some cases all, of the 
higher importers’ costs being absorbed 
in distribution channels. 

The purchase of green coffee beans by 
the Commodity Prices Stabilization Cor- 
poration undertaken in September 1942 
was terminated January 21, 1946, and a 
corresponding new price schedule was 
instituted as of that date. 

An import subsidy of 50 cents per 
pound had been paid on imported pack- 
aged bees during 1944 and 1945, but is 
not being paid on importations in 1946. 
Packaged bees are imported from the 
United States and the subsidy had orig- 
inally been introduced to offset sub- 
stantially higher prices in the United 
States. To compensate for the termi- 
nation of this subsidy an upward adjust- 
ment is to be made in the ceiling price 
of the 1946 honey crop, but the exact 
amount of this increase has not yet been 
announced. 

In addition to price increases to com- 
pensate for termination or reduction of 
subsidies and termination of bulk buy- 
ing, there is an increasing tendency to 
recognize higher costs in the fixing of 
price ceilings. This is not an entirely 
new principle, however. A good many 
Canadian ceilings have always been 
based on United States prices and con- 
sequently have risen with increased costs 
of imports from the United States, al- 
though not necessarily to the full amount 
of the United States increases. 

Fresh fruits and vegetables are an im- 
portant group in this category. Not sub- 
sidized (except for oranges on which a 
subsidy was paid for a time), Canadian 
prices in this group have generally fol- 
lowed United States prices. However, 
exceptions have been made for seasonal 
periods when specific ceilings have been 
temporarily imposed in some cases in 
connection with the marketing of Cana- 
dian products for certain special reasons. 
After the termination of the subsidy on 
oranges the Canadian ceiling was based 
on the OPA ceiling until November 22, 
1945, when the latter was suspended. 
An amending order was then put into 
effect basing the Canadian ceiling on the 
United States ceiling of November 15. 
Following the reimposition of the ceiling 
in the United States, the Canadian ceil- 
ing prices were reinstituted, on January 
18, on the basis of current OPA ceilings. 

In the case of prunes and raisins par- 
tial compensation was made for higher 
import costs. Last December higher 
prices in Canada were authorized on 
the new crop of California prunes and 
raisins. It was explained that there had 
been a substantial increase in California 
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prices since 1941, and a portion of this 
increase representing a rise of about 342 
cents per pound in retail prices was 
passed on to Canadian users. 

Canned lemon juice is another item 
on which prices have been transferred 
from the 1941 base to an import cost base. 
Prior to January 9, prices on canned 
lemon juice had been based on prices of 
a small quantity of imports early in the 
war years, the average being two 6-ounce 
tins for 23 cents. As a result of price 
increases in the United States it was im- 
possible to make further sales in Canada, 
consequently, ceilings based on United 
States prices were authorized with, in 
this case, a specific maximum, resulting 
in a new consumer price in Canada of 
between 14 and 15 cents per 6-ounce tin 

Higher ceilings for sausage casing were 
authorized in February as a result of 
higher world-price levels for these prod- 
ucts which in 1945 were said to be about 
25 percent above Canadian ceilings. As 
a considerable proportion of sheep and 
lamb casings used in Canada are im- 
ported, the higher prices have been au- 
thorized. 

Higher ceilings on canned poultry were 
authorized early in January because, fol- 
lowing the return to meat rationing last 
September, canners have had to pay 
higher prices for their poultry. 

Broadly speaking, the basis for price 
fixation for new products or products 
which have not been on the market for 
some time is the 1941 base period prices 
on comparable products where such 
prices exist. In the case of certain im- 
ported goods, however, which have not 
been on sale in Canada during the war 
period, increases above the general 1941 
level are being permitted, notably in the 
case of imports from war-devastated 
countries. One factor in this policy is 
the balancing or partial balancing of the 
import and export trade with the coun- 
try affected 


Distributors’ Margins 


One concern of the price-control au- 
thorities has been to assure that distrib- 
utors’ margins are kept at reasonable 
levels. A notable illustration of this was 
in the announcement relating to higher 
prices for imports from war-devastated 
countries, it being definitely indicated 
that dealers would be required to take a 
squeeze on such products. Another il- 
lustration was the order announced on 
January 10 establishing maximum re- 
tail mark-ups and maximum costs of 
garments cut, made, and trimmed by a 
manufacturer for a retailer who sup- 
plies the cloth. The effect of this order, 
according to the Board, was to reduce the 
excessive retail-sale price claimed to be 
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prevalent on such garments, attriby 
principally to the lack of enforcible limi. ( 
tations on prices of materials used and to | 

excessive Mark-ups. It was allege that 
some retailers had included in their Costs 
material at retail prices and had aDplied 
mark-ups as high as 100 percent. 


ae 
Wage and Price Policy : 
Great emphasis has been placed On the 
close control of wages and prices as basic 
to the stabilization program. Broadly 
speaking, however, there has been as yet > 
no tying together of wage and price jp. 
creases in Canada comparable to the pol. 
icy developed in the United States, 
There have been a few cases, notably in 
the coal industry, where price increases 
were directly tied to wage increases, pyt 
this has not been a general policy, There 
was a modification of the wage and sal. 
ary control in announcements at the end 
of January authorizing changes, through 
the War Labor Boards, on the basis of 
prevailing rates for similar work in the 
same or similar localities, rather than op | 
the ground of gross inequalities used pre. 
viously. Increases in wages permitted, ” 
however, were, in general, conditional on | 
there being no consequent increase in 
prices 
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The Cost of Living 
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It is obvious that the direct and con- 
sequential price adjustments authorized F 
since the beginning of the year cover, in™ 
the aggregate, a very broad sector of the 7 
commodity-price field in Canada. How. eu 
ever, it is difficult, if not impossible, to aaa 
express Statistically the degree of decon- © 
trol which is thus far effective. An ate ; 
tempt has been made to keep price | 
changes out of the field of commodities ~ 
involving changes in the cost of living, 
and the official cost-of-living index has 
been, in fact, remarkably steady for some 
time. At 120.8 on April 1, and afteran — 
advance from 120.1 on March 1, it only 4 
slightly exceeded the wartime high of 3 
120.5 recorded in August 1945. This ts 
on the basis of the average of 1935-39) 
prices as 100, so that the wartime increase” 
of only about 20 percent is indicated. 

There is, of course, some question — 
whether the official index represents at-] 
curately the intangible factors in cost- (iis 
of-living situations, such as the necessity ies 
for substitution of higher-priced goods 3m 
because of shortages of supply. Pure) 
ther than this, consumer rationing off 
meat, sugar, and butter has some effect) 
on outlays. The wartime rationing of 3 
sugar and butter has never been lifted) 
in Canada and the rationing of meat was 
reimposed in September 1945, after 
ration-free interval, in order to permit — r 
higher export allotments. if * 
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